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EDITORIAL 


THE DILEMMA OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Which way shall he face? The principal in the school stands in the 
center of a whirling vortex of forces that converge upon him from teachers, 
pupils, parents, central office administrators, and the public with con- 
stantly shifting velocity. The high school principal today is hard pressed 
from many sides. How is he to use his talents in such ways that the school 
may move forward along sound educational lines? 

In field studies we have been conducting now for over a decade, the 
role of the school principal appears to consist of three distinct facets: 


Organizing and managing the enterprise to achieve the officially 
stated policies and purposes of the school. This is the administrator 
acting as MANAGER of the enterprise. 


Dealing with the personnel in such a manner as to keep them as 
happy as possible while still maintaining adherance to the policies and 
purposes of the school. This is the human relationship phase of the 
administrator’s work in which he acts as HARMONIZER and STA- 
BILIZER. 


Providing leadership for improving the educational program. The 
administrator is here acting as a MOTIVATOR to stimulate the staff 
to develop a better curriculum and to make their instruction more 
effective. 


Persons from inside and outside the school look to the principal with 
varying degrees of insistence to perform as manager, as harmonizer, as 
motivator. Similarly he too makes demands upon himself to perform in 
one or another of these roles. To be judged successful, the principal must 
perform competently in each of these three aspects of his role. Even so, 
each principal tends to emphasize that part of the role in which he feels 
comfortable or is most insistently pushed. In recent years, the pendulum 
of emphasis in administration has swung strongly to the public relations 
side of the administrative role, the second of the three phases outlined 
above. Often pressures force the principal to seek perfection in all direc- 
tions. Under such conditions, mutually contradictory forces may bring 
the principalship to a point of crisis. 
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Since the principal must be certain that the school is, first of all, man- 
aged properly, and that a reasonable degree of harmony prevails between 
the various and often conflicting interests, he often becomes frustrated 
with his inability to devote sufficient time to the third part of his role, 
that of exercising educational leadership. To paraphrase his lament, we 
hear his plaintive voice . . . “Unfortunately, the demands upon me to 
handle the endless administrative routines and to try to keep everyone 
happy are so great that I have practically no time to visit classrooms, to 
confer with teachers about their teaching, to work with them on improve- 
ment of the curriculum. I seem to do everything but what is most impor- 
tant.” Evidence from principals suggests that this problem is a most 
frustrating part of their work. Inability to perform the one task conceived 
to be most important is debilitating. 

The principal feels further run into an impossible corner when the 
part of his role which he considers most important is assigned to another. 
For example, when a school becomes large enough to warrant increased 
administrative staff, the first addition is frequently a curriculum assistant. 
Since educational leadership is most important, it is argued that new 
assistance should be added in this area: a new vice principal in charge 
of instruction; reduced teaching load for department heads; a system-wide 
coordinator to assume educational leadership. The tendency first to shed 
this part of his role is further aggravated by the fact that it is in many 
ways the more difficult and troublesome part of the principal’s job. It 
runs counter to the traditional administrative function of restoring equi- 
librium. The principal soon finds himself left with the managerial func- 
tions, which must be performed if the school is to run at all, and the 
harmonizing functions, which also must be kept within bounds or morale 
will seriously deteriorate. Thus in his own eyes, and in those of teachers; 
he finds himself shorn of the one facet of his role that is increasingly 
considered to be central. 

What has happened, often without conscious recognition, is that the 
principal's positicn has become downgraded as he retains only the man- 
agement and public relations roles. A further complication ensues when 
the educational leadership role is assigned to others who may even pro- 
mote changes which the principal considers inimical to the welfare of the 
school. 

What is to be done? 

It is not our object in here airing this problem to attempt a thorough 
analysis or propose a solution. Clearly in moving high school education 
forward, the principal is pivotal. Dr. Conant hinted at this in his first 
report on the American high school, and has more strongly emphasized 
it in his report on the junior high school. The first step in reform is a 
penetrating, candid analysis of present conditions. This means imagina- 
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tive research. The working out of a solution to this problem should surely 
be placed at the head of the list of priorities in high school education. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has taken the 
lead in casting up a new image of the future for the high school teacher. 
This was proper, for the teacher is at the very heart of the school. The 
most urgent next business, however, is how the onerous burden of routine 
that so engulfs the high school principal (as surely as it does the high 
school teacher) may be lifted from his shoulders so that he may devote 
himself to his professional responsibilities in educational matters. 

A full-scale national effort to solve this problem needs to be launched. 
The solution will not be easy for the problem is complex. Our hunch is 
that a significant share of the changes that need to be made lies within 
the control of the local school district and could be rather immediately 
undertaken. Such adjustments may be easier to implement than some of 
those that have been proposed in the new image of the high school teacher. 

As we see the image of the high school principal of the future, he is 
stripped of many of his managerial and public relations functions, clothed 
more fully as the principal teacher, the team leader of an outstanding 
group of instructors. In this re-cast role—or more accurately in the realiza- 
tion of the image he has long cherished—the principal would devote al- 
most all of his attention, time, and energy to teaching, to a concern with 
the conditions of teaching and learning. The bus schedule, the athletic 
schedule, the extracurricular program, the cafeteria management, the 
community chest drive . . . will not be the main consumers of his time. 
We mean not to belittle these items, but to re-order them in the priority 
list of what the principal shall do. 

The high school of the future will probably need a full-time manager 
—not necessarily professionally trained as an educator—who can handle 
well the large part of the facilitating and non-professional aspects of the 
school. He may even need some assistants. With the myriad of details 
of management handled well by an expert in management, and with an 
educational leader of vision and competence free to devote his energies 
to making the conditions of learning as exciting and as exacting as they 
need to become, public relations problems are likely to become less acute. 
A school in which the educational program meets the needs of all of the 
youngsters will be relatively freer of the kinds of pressures that now in- 
undate it. 

The dilemma of the high school principal's role is surely the next main 
item on the agenda. 


R. N. B. 





A PILOT STUDY ON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


BY FRANK W. THOMAS* 


An exception to the rule has been made in the publication of this article 
on school district organization. Ordinarily the Journal accepts only manu- 
scripts that focus on the educational program of secondary education. How- 
ever, the problem of school district organization is of such widespread 
interest, and this pioneer study in San Luis Obispo County is of such impor- 
tance, that it should be widely shared by teachers, administrators, board of 
education members, and citizens. It is also a pleasure to hear from Frank 
W. Thomas, distinguished California educator, President Emeritus, Fresno 
State College, former editor of the Journal, and to be reminded that he 
continues to exert statesmanlike leadership in public education. 


An unusual kind of study on school district organization, carried on 
under unique conditions, has been completed and is described in a report 
published early this year. It was designed to serve as a helpful guide to 
many other communities in California where similar studies will be under 
way during the coming three years. 

The County Committee on School District Organization of San Luis 
Obispo County had found itself confronted with situations on which de- 
cisions had to be made without adequate facts on which to base a fair 
judgment. Shifts in population had made the old district boundaries ob- 
solete. The combined assessed valuation per pupil in the three wealthiest 
districts of the county was over forty times as great as the corresponding 
ratio per ADA for the combined assessed valuation of the three poorest 
districts. Petitions were constantly being presented to the County Super- 
visors asking changes in district lines in order that some children might 
attend better schools or that their parents might get a lower tax rate. By 


* President Emeritus, Fresno (California) State College. 
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agreement with the County Superintendent of Schools, these petitions 
were regularly referred to the Committee for recommendation. In re- 
sponse to a petition from citizens in one part of the county, the Committee 
had attempted a study for unification, but the hearings had bogged down 
in an air of emotional conflict of opinions, conjectures, and suspicions. 

The Committee was unwilling to undertake further studies until it had 
a preliminary assemblage of facts as a basis for decisions. An appeal was 
made to the County Board of Supervisors for funds to make preliminary 
study, and $1,000 was appropriated for that purpose. A request for ad- 
vice and aid was made to Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, of UCLA, who sent a 
graduate student to undertake the work. The latter collected an impres- 
sive array of information from census reports and from statistical records 
in the various county offices, and especially from the county school reports 
over a ten-year period on file with the county superintendent of schools. 
These were supplemented by inquiries made to postal officials, to cham- 
bers of commerce, and to civic groups throughout the county. While all 
these were valuable, the Committee felt that much more comprehensive 
information was needed. At Dr. Morrisett’s suggestion, a request was 
made to the Rosenberg Foundation for a special grant to finance a com- 
plete economic and sociological study of the whole county, with an inter- 
pretation of the findings in relation to a sound system of school district 
organization. The State Department of Education added its endorsement 
to the request. 

The trustees of the Rosenberg Foundation gave favorable considera- 
tion to the request in the belief that similar needs existed in many areas 
of California and that the methods developed in such a study along with 
the conclusions reached would have widespread usefulness. The grant 
of $25,000 was to extend over a three-year period. The only stipulation 
made by the Foundation was that the eleven-member Committee on 
School District Organization should be supplemented by the selection of 
a fifteen-member advisory committee, representing all areas of the county, 
which was to participate in the study by hearing the monthly reports of 
progress and by offering aid and advice on procedures. 

Dr. Morrisett was chosen as the general director of the project, as- 
sisted by the author of this article as field director. For particular phases 
of the study, six special consultants were chosen for specific assistance in 
particular areas, ranging from agricultural economics through sociology 
to finance. In addition, George Hale, field representative of the State 
Department of Education, regularly attended the monthly meetings of 
the joint committees and took a helpful part in the discussions following 
the progress reports by the directors of the study. 

A beginning was made by disregarding the existing district boundaries 
and by seeking to identify the major communities of the county which 
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might serve as logical units in a new plan of school district organization. 
Such a community should be of the type recommended by the State 
Department of Education, that is, it should be large enough that neces- 
sary administration and supervision can be furnished at reasonable cost 
per pupil, and enough pupils can be included to make a complete educa- 
tional program feasible, running from kindergarten through grade twelve. 
Moreover, such a community should be a solid sociological unit including 
in its scope the residents of the surrounding territory who naturally come 
together for trading, for social and recreational activities, and in which 
there is a common concern for civic interests. It was believed that a com- 
munity of this sort would constitute a natural and desirable unit for an 
effective unified school district. 

After a tentative selection had been made of the major community 
units, an attempt was then made to determine more accurately the extent 
of influence each community exerted. For this purpose an interview team 
canvassed the families residing in marginal territory between each pair 
of the communities under investigation to find the line at which the pull 
of one center gave way to the influence of its neighbor. This team was a 
group of selected students from California State Polytechnic College who 
had received some preliminary training in sociology. In addition the mem- 
bers of the team were given special instruction in the technique of inter- 
viewing. Two weeks of the summer vacation time were used for this part 
of the project. Replies were collected from several hundred families on 
each of the 24 items listed on the interview form. This material was then 
turned over to a sociologist for analysis and interpretation. 

An unusual feature of the entire study was the great number of citizens 
who either took part directly in it, such as by contributing information, or 
were closely in touch with its progress. For example, it was considered 
very important to have the citizens of each of the present school districts 
make some evaluation of its present organization. and of the educational 
services their children were now receiving. Since no campaign was on 
for any immediate change, each citizen was in better mood to look objec- 
tively at the kind of school services his district was providing. For this 
evaluation, a Study Guide was distributed giving financial and attendance 
data for each district in the county. This guide also gave an itemization 
of the characteristics which a good district should possess. With this help, 
each citizen, either singly, or preferably in a community group, could 
compare the costs and services of the present district with what his chil- 
dren were entitled to receive. In this way he would be prepared to talk 
intelligently about possible reorganization before emotional arguments 
had obscured the real values involved. PTA units and similar organiza- 
tions gave valuable help in promoting such study groups. 

As an added guide and stimulation to the local evaluation of present 
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district school services, a series of four radio programs were presented by 
discussion groups. These consisted of six to eight citizens each week who 
heard the usual questions and objections raised regarding district reor- 
ganization and sought answers to them. The series covered practically 
all the questions sent in, either before or during the radio periods. 

One section of the report presents in detail the changes in agricultural 
practices which had been the chief cause of population shifts. Most of 
the county consists of rugged terrain, with small valleys and semi-arid 
plains. The exception was the land along the narrow Salinas Valley at the 
north, and a small area of rich alluvial land near the mouth of the Cuyama 
River. Due to the topography, most of the agriculture consisted originally 
of dry-farming for grain, cattle raising, and a fringe of dairy-farming near 
the coast. Each little settlement had its elementary school district, since 
families had to live on or near their ranch land. After mechanization took 
over on the ranches, families no longer were required to live near their 
ranches so they moved to the towns. Dairy-farming gave way to herds 
of beef-cattle as the descendents of the Danish and Swiss-Italian pioneers 
preferred an easier life and sold out to owners of great cattle ranches 
who profited from rising prices for beef cattle. Over fifty rural school 
districts had been closed during the past fifty years and their territory 
added to neighboring districts. This part of the report, prepared by a 
highly respected citizen who had just retired after more than thirty years 
spent as farm-adviser, was a surprising revelation to many citizens. They 
had not realized how such changes had produced the great contrasts 
already mentioned in assessed valuation per pupil between the over- 
populated and under-populated districts. 

As an outcome of the extended study, the staff recommended that the 
entire area of the county be reorganized into five unified school districts. 
Four of these had as their centers the four largest union high schools, but 
a fifth was also approved containing a small high school in the northeast 
part of the county. This seemed necessary because of the extreme dis- 
tances already traveled by pupils from the sparsely settled spots in the 
rough region and the hardships involved if an added twenty miles were 
required in transporting them to the next nearest large high school. This 
decision was made with reluctance and is subject to revision by the County 
Committee should transportation conditions be radically improved. 

It was not the intent of the study to urge immediate action on any of 
the recommended districts, although two of them are now under consid- 
eration in preliminary hearings. The purpose was to prepare an organ- 
ized and documented collection of factual information for later use of the 
County Committee on School District Organization when future petitions 
for change should come before it. The emphasis was upon the method: 
of assembling these facts and upon the importance of having the residents 
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of any area become accurately informed about the shortcomings of the 
present districts and the quality of the school services their children de- 
serve before arguments begin over proposed reorganization. 

The published report traces the steps in the development of the study 
and gives a statement of the basic concepts and principles underlying the 
interpretation of data and the formulation of recommendations. In the 

appendix are found samples of all materials used. These latter include 
' progress reports, study guides, the interview form, special reports of con- 
sultants, the series of radio scripts, and a detailed analysis of the financial 
effects of a change from the present district organization to the recom- 
mended system of unified districts. Administrators in union high school 
districts in which a study look-toward unification is anticipated would 
probably find some of these materials useful and adaptable to their own 
situation. 

The directors received remarkable cooperation throughout the study. 
In the report much credit is given to County Superintendent Alvin Rhodes 
and his staff for their unfailing help and suggestions. The interest shown 
by the committee members and their consistent regularity of attendance 
at the monthly meetings receives warm praise. The cost of publishing the 
195-page report was financed by an added grant by the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation and a small appropriation by the County Board of Supervisors. 
This made possible the free distribution of copies of the report to school 
officials within the county. Others may purchase copies at $4 each. These 
may be obtained by ordering from Dr. Elmer Grosshauser at the County 
Schools Service Center, San Luis Obispo, California. 





THE ROLE OF THE CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


BY J. MARC JANTZEN* 


The sixty-three California junior colleges with an enrollment approx- 
imating 100,000 represent one of the largest reservoirs of potential teach- 
ing candidates which is still inadequately tapped. What should be the 
role of these junior colleges relative to teacher education? : 

According to Walter C. Eells! the junior colleges have emphasized the 
preparatory function of offering courses which would prepare students 
for junior standing in the universities from the very first. Sexson and Har- 
beson emphasized that one of the major responsibilities of the junior col- 
leges was the “preparation of qualified students for junior standing in 
standard colleges and universities.” 

In 1948, A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education emphasized that “each junior college should provide lower 
division or the first two years of senior college work for the limited number 
of students who plan to transfer to a university after completing two years 
in junior college. This training should be broad enough to include the 
lower division requirements in liberal arts, scientific, engineering, and 
professional fields.”* Almost the identical words are repeated in 1955 in 
A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education.‘ 

In spite of the fact that the California junior colleges were offering the 
usual lower division work of the four-year institutions, teacher education 


* Dean, School of Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 

1 Walter C. Eells, The Junior College, New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1931, pp. 
248-9. ; 

2 John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The New American College, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946, p. 49. 

3 “A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education.” Sub- 
mitted to the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and 
the State Department of Education, March 1, 1948, p. 6. 

4“A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education.” Prepared for the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the California 
State Board of Education, 1955, p. 52. 
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up to the mid 1940’s was regarded as the sole prerogative of the senior 
colleges and universities who planned the curriculum for teaching creden- 
tial candidates on the assumption that nearly all students preparing to 
become teachers would attend the same institution for their entire four- 
year period of preparation. 


As World War II came to a close, the threatened shortage of elemen- 
tary school teachers suddenly became a reality. The late Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, then Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Chief of the 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education in the California State 
Department of Education, recommended that the junior colleges institute 
a course to be known as Introduction to Education for purpose of recruit- 
ment and orientation of potential teachers. 

A number of junior colleges followed Douglass’ recommendation, but 
as the teacher shortage on the elementary school level increased, and 
since the junior colleges were “community-minded” and willing to serve 
local needs, the content and nature of the Introduction to Education 
course was changed to include some methods, classroom observation, and 
even student teaching. Junior colleges also offered methods-type courses for 
potential elementary school teachers in art, music, and physical education. 

As a result of the various activities by some of the junior colleges rela- 
tive to teacher education, The California Council on Teacher Education, 
in the fall of 1952, established a committee to consider the relationship of 
the accredited teacher education institutions to the junior colleges in 
developing desirable standards and practices in the junior colleges with 
regard to recruitment, selection, and guidance of prospective teachers; 
and in offering exploratory experiences looking toward a teaching career. 

Some of the members of the Board of Directors of the California 
Council on Teacher Education expressed real concern that the junior col- 
leges might be entering the teacher education field. The Specialist in 
Teacher Education of the California State Department of Education in 
the fall of 1953 wrote to the chairman of this new committee as follows: 
“In the past several weeks I have attended a number of recruitment meet- 
ings which have involved professional and lay groups. In each discussion 
the problem arose of the possible detriment we do recruitment by post- 
poning any professional education until the junior year. I sense a strong 
movement afoot to permit professional education to begin at the lower 
division level.” 


The Committee on the Relation of the Junior College to Teacher Edu- 
cation defined its job to include the following two functions: 


1. The junior college should develop a program of advisement, gui- 
dance, and counseling of students showing interest in teaching. 
2. The junior college should establish a pre-professional teacher edu- ' 
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cation program of studies rather than try to offer professional educa- 
tion courses. 


During the fall of 1953 a letter to each of 22 selected junior college 
presidents was sent asking for a reaction to the question: “What should 
be the place of the junior college in teacher education in California?” The 
following summarizes the replies received from 19: 


1, 


2 


Fifteen specifically mentioned recruitment as a function of the jun- 
ior college. 


. Five suggested the junior college assume some responsibility for 


screening potential teachers. 


. Five would like to see established a more specific pre-education 


program. 


. Ten reported offering in their junior college an introductory course 


in education. 


. Four felt the need for teachers can be met only if the junior college 


be permitted to offer a “normal training” program with a provisional 
credential. 


. One brief quotation is hereby presented: “This is the time for junior 


colleges and colleges which prepare “teachers to discuss the possi- 
bility of developing a two-year junior college course which would 
terminate with a provisional teaching certificate. This would mean 


that the junior colleges would have to enter the professional edu- 
cation phase of teacher education during this period of emergency.” 


Committee deliberations during 1954 and 1955 resulted in the follow- 
ing agreements: 


* 


An introduction to teaching course should be given in the first or 
second year of college by both junior colleges and four-year schools. 
The course should serve as an orientation to teaching and should 
not include methods. 


. All professional teacher education courses in the four-year institu- 


tions should be given as upper division or graduate work. 


3. All work required or recommended in the lower division pattern of 


four-year schools should also be available for junior colleges to offer, 
and should be accepted upon transfer to a four-year institution. 


In the spring of 1956 three regional conferences were held at Fresno 
State College, the University of California (Berkeley), and Long Beach 
State College relative to a proposed lower division program of studies for 
those preparing for elementary school teaching, and providing a discussion 
of representatives from the four-year institutions and the junior colleges 
from the following subject areas: English and speech, social science, nat- 
ural science, art, literature and philosophy, music, mathematics, physical 
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education and health, and education. These regional conferences with 
approximately 500 senior and junior college instructors participating, re- 
sulted in a general acceptance of the following conclusions: 


1. General education courses offered by accredited junior colleges 
should be accepted by four-year institutions in fulfillment of the 
latter's lower division requirements. 

2. Four-year institutions should be more ready to accept junior college 
courses as equivalents, even though the courses are different. ( Ex- 
ample: If the four-year school specifies human geography for its 
own lower division students, accept a physical geography course 
from a junior college as equivalent. ) 

. Junior colleges should establish a pre-teaching program of studies. 

. Professional education courses should be upper division or grad- 
uate. The junior colleges should avoid any “methods” in their lower 
division courses in art, geography, music, et cetera. 


An inquiry addressed to heads of teacher education in the four-year 
institutions regarding what difference, if any, had resulted from holding 
the Regional conferences brought responses as follows: 


_1. “Our people feel that relations between the junior college counselors 
and our University Admissions Officers are improved by such 
meetings.” 

2. “I think that we have gained some appreciation of the problems 
faced by junior college counselors and an understanding of our need 
to supply them with readable up-to-date information about our 
teacher education programs.” 

. “We came away from the meeting more keenly aware of the think- 
ing among junior college colleagues relative to the transfer of lower 
division courses.” 


A similar letter of inquiry sent to the administrative heads of the junior 
colleges resulted in such comments as: 


1. “All of the delegates were enthusiastic in their evaluation of the 
conference.” 

2. “The delegates indicated the sessions of the regional conference 
were worthwhile. They sincerely believe that the junior college can 
do a great deal to increase interest in teacher recruitment.” 

. “The meeting was extremely valuable from many points of view, 
notably that much better articulation has been achieved as a re- 
sult... . Almost the entire content of our Introduction to Teaching 
course was changed for the better.” 


A survey of the California junior colleges in the summer of 1957 indi- 
cated extensive progress on part of junior colleges in playing their role 
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for students interested in teaching. The survey produced the following 
information: 


Junior colleges with “Education” clubs .................... 41 
Advisors or counselors for pre-teaching majors .............. 48 
A designated pre-teaching Associate in Arts Major .. ........ 52 
A course in Introduction to Teaching (or similar) ............ 45 
At least some classroom observation for pre-teaching majors .. 50 


At the Berkeley Workshop on Teacher Education held in August, 1957, 
the committee attempted to study the nature and general content of a 
course in Introduction to Teaching for junior colleges and in the lower 
division of four-year institutions. The results of the Workshop delibera- 
tions were shared and further discussed in the spring of 1958 in two con- 
ferences at the College of the Pacific and at the University of California at 
Los Angeles with répresentatives from both junior and senior colleges in 
attendance. 

During its six years of activity the Committee on the Relation. of the 
Junior College to Teacher Education of the California Council on Teacher 
Education was able to secure general agreement of the view that the 
junior college should play an important counseling role for its students 
interested in teaching. This might be accomplished by assigning neces- 
sary staff members as advisors to pre-teaching majors; by early identifica- 
tion of the student with the teaching profession through establishment of 
an educational club; and by testing for certain proficiencies, such as in 
spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, and speech; and providing remedial 
work where necessary. 

Further, nearly all California junior colleges have established a pre- 
professional teacher education program of studies for potential elemen- 
tary school teachers, consisting of work in the social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, humanities, English and speech, mathematics, music, art, physical 
education and health, and psychology and introduction to teaching. 

Since the course offerings in the junior colleges show considerable var- 
iation, and since the requirements of four-year institutions differ greatly, 
considerable progress was made through a series of regional conferences 
toward the acceptance of the principle of equivalency whereby the four- 
year institutions would accept a junior college course as the equivalent 
of its own lower division requirement even though it were not identical. 

The committee found junior college faculty members and administra- 
tors eager to clarify the role of the junior college relative to teacher edu- 
cation. They are fully accepting the task of identifying possible teaching 
candidates, and of providing counseling and orientation for these students. 





TEACHING FOR CREATIVITY 


BY LOUIS J. RUBIN® 


A sizable problem, long besetting education, has to do with the achieve- 
ment of a proper balance between the development of the student as an 
individual and his development as a component of society. Traditionally, 
the school has held an obligation to reflect the requirements of the current 
social culture. The classic phrase, “a worthy member of society” is vir- 
tually a benchmark to most prevailing philosophies of education. On the 
other side of the coin, however, the school has an equally sacred obliga- 


tion to the doctrine of individual difference: each student has an invi- 
olable right to the evolution of his private distinctiveness. In essence, 
individuality is nothing more than the aggregate of factors that isolate a 
human being from his peers. Creativeness and individuality are conse- 
quently indivisible. The central theme to be labored here, then, is that 
schools have tended to gravitate toward the needs of a conforming society 
to the point whereby creativeness is prohibitive. We have compromised 
individual difference to such an extent that not only does a proper balance 
no longer exist, but, nonconforming behavior is regarded as tantamount 
to illness. There is little tolerance for the child who does not run with 
the pack. Testimony to this is furnished in the social scientist's concern 
over our self-devouring mass culture; in the thinking of contemporary 
philosophers who deplore the decline of the American “pioneer spirit”; in 
the growing tendency of a once dauntless youth to prize security above 
the rewards of a calculated risk; and generally in the increasingly iso- 
morphic nature of people. 

A probe of current school practices seems to expose a number of cir- 
cumstances that block creative behavior. To begin with, the requisites 
of an efficient scheme for large-scale education necessarily result in a high 
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premium on conformity. The word, adjustment, so long a pillar in our 
educational structure, itself implies conformity. Students who differ from 
their peers are heavily encouraged to become less different and more 
similar. Additionally, a variety of impedimenta that go along with the 
classic organization of the school—fixed curricular sequence, college en- 
trance requirements, static instructional content, and the time-honored 
route to good grades, all promote compliance and conventionality at the 
expense of inventiveness. Student originality and flourishing individual 
difference today require either an exceptional amount of courage or a 
rejection of accepted values in order to exist. 

Perhaps the most telling interference lies in our approach to teaching. 
Imitation, memorization of fact, learning through conditioned response, 
and the acceptance of ideas through spoken or printed authorities, are 
used much more abundantly than are the techniques of self-discovery, 
significant concept formation, and individual attempts to find solutions to 
problems. The point is not to imply that memorization, use of conditioned 
response, and acceptance of authority-sponsored ideas are bad, but rather, 
to suggest that there has been an extravagant abuse of their real purpose. 
Intelligent learning, as an example, compels a good deal of memorization 
as a basic vehicle of progress. Without corresponding provision for sen- 
sible application, or for the formation of significant concepts, however, 
eggs become confused with cake. 

Finally, we are victimized by what can best be termed “textbook fe- 
tishism.” As Oscar Handlin puts it, “with few exceptions (the textbook ) 
is dogmatic and dull, an obstacle rather than an aid to learning ... Ex- 
cellent illustrations and maps, thoughtful design and layout, and good 
paper and binding are characteristic of today’s publishing. But there has 
been no alteration in the basic assumption of the text that learning 
consists of remembering and that the function of the book is to supply 
the material to be remembered . . . Generally, publishers, authors, and 
teachers, follow one another in a frustrating circle that strengthens the 
pattern. The publisher is constrained by the market to turn out books for 
existing courses; the author writes what will be published; and the teacher 
shapes his course by the available texts. The result is endless imitation.” 
The whole case in point, therefore, can be summed up in George D. Stod- 
dard’s words: “Creativity came close to being a lost cause in American 
education . . . Education, frequently viewed as an aggregation of facts 
or the preparatory stages of a prosaic life, carried on the scholastic tra- 
dition. The urge to inquire, to invent, to perform, was stifled in millions 
of school children, now grown up, who did not get above rote learning, 


1 Handlin, O., “Textbooks That Don’t Teach,” Atlantic Monthly; Vol. 200, No. 6, 
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or at least did not stay above it. Their final culture pattern is all about us.”* 

Several basic assumptions provide the argument of teaching for crea- 
tivity with a good measure of significance. (1) Creative ability is a uni- 
versal human potential and is not at all restricted to the “gifted” or 
“creative” personality. (2) Creativity is not limited to the arts or to any 
other specialty but is a factor in all aspects of human endeavor. (3) The 
encouragement of creative thinking is not only a valid service of the 
school, but is, moreover, a service of considerable importance and priority. 
(4) The nurturing of creativeness in our schools is essentially a matter of 
altering our attitudes and modifying our teaching techniques: It is not a 
matter of totally overhauling the school organization. 

Carl Rogers, as an illustration, suggests several ideas that might make 
a difference were teachers to incorporate them in their attitude toward 
pedagogy. He observes that accepting an individual to be of uncondi- 
tional worth—that is—to be of worth no matter what he is or what he does, 
contributes a great deal to the freeing of creative behavior. He suggests 
also that “for the individual to find himself in an atmosphere where he is 
not being evaluated, not being measured by some external standard, is 
enormously freeing. Evaluation is always a threat, always creates a need 
for defensiveness, always means that some portion of awareness must be 
denied to awareness.” The implication, of course, is that creative be- 
havior is enhanced when evaluation is applied internally rather than 
externally. A related theory of Rogers has to do with “psychological 
safety"—the freedom to attempt something, frought with the danger of 
failure, and to know that one will go unpenalized if failure occurs. When 
failure carries a risk of punishment, in whatever form, creative behavior 
becomes exceptionally hazardous to the individual. These should not be 
construed as a proposal to eliminate external evaluation, or to cease pe- 
nalizing failure, or always to accept people without restriction; it is to 
imply, rather, that at certain times, and under certain conditions, they 
should be eliminated when an atmosphere conducive to complete crea- 
tivity is sought. 

Another aspect of our maladroit attitude toward teaching is rooted in 
our worship of dogma. Our teaching generally does not permit uncer- 
tainty and rarely allows students the intellectual freedom to question 
either formula or result. We are prone to insinuate, in other words, that 
our students are too young and too ignorant to have ideas, to set reserva- 
tions, or to make discoveries. We seem to prefer to set sponge-like tasks 


2 Stoddard, George D. In Creativity and Its Cultivation, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1959. 

3 Rogers, Carl R., “Toward a Theory of Creativity,” in The Conference on Cre- 
ativity: A Report to the Rockefeller Foundation. pp. 73-82. Edited by N. Barkan and 
R. L. Mooney. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1953. 
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in the absorption of a selected collection of information. 

Relatively little theory has been substantiated through research on 
either the anatomy of the creative process or the characteristics of creative 
people. A number of general postulates, however, appear reasonable 
enough to warrant their use as a basic point of departure. First, creative 
individuals are consistently open to new ideas and new possibilities; 
receptivity toward the novel is perhaps the key distinction in creative 
people. Second, they are inclined to employ existing problems as a sort 
of springboard to project themselves into exploration beyond customary 
human habit. Third, they manifest a conspicuous freeness from rigidity, 
and from an acceptance of known solutions. Fourth, they possess a remark- 
able faculty for unfettering their minds; they somehow manage to cut 
themselves loose from conventional moorings and to unclutter their expe- 
riences so that new insights are possible. It is interesting to observe that 
cumulative experiences seem to condition our thinking in such a fashion 
that original thought becomes somewhat more difficult. This perhaps 
explains why such an abundance of invention is associated with young 
people who are comparatively fresh to their field of endeavor. Fifth, in 
addition to the aforementioned capacity for original work, creative people 
seem to have a concomitantly keen desire to produce something new. 

Paradoxically, creativity, by its very essence, prohibits a detailed 
prescription for its development. It is for this reason that the attitude 
teachers bring to their task is of such consummate importance. If we can 
accept the premise that life is creative and that children are born with 
the capacity for creative effort, we can begin to carve a teaching approach 
that will pierce our self-imposed filter of habit and tradition. By develop- 
ing an internalized sensitivity to new ideas; by enlarging our ability to 
tolerate a measure of speculative foolishness; by accepting the notion that 
all that is unproven is not necessarily wrong, and all that is problematic is 
not necessarily worthless; by viewing creativity as process as well as prod- 
uct; and by a concerted effort to break through the shackles of conformity 
—we can make headway. 

In considéring teaching devices, it is perhaps of prime consequence to 
point out that a great many original techniques can be devised by teachers 
who bring a modicum of personal creativity to their teaching. From the 
point of view of the teacher, the creative process must be regarded as 
three-part in nature: an idea that is basically novel; an idea that is adap- 
tive to reality; and an idea that will ultimately permit a refinement of the 
original insight. While creativity can unquestionably occur where these 
three qualifications are not satisfied, the real purpose of education goes 
unserved. A large number of definitions and descriptions can be found 
in the literature of the subject. In essence, the concept of creativeness as 
a process by which something new and useful is produced, is as good as 
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any. There appears to be reasonable validity to the theory that several 
stages are involved in the process itself. The phases of preparation, incu- 
bation, illumination, and verification, are used most typically to depict 
the stages. 

Robert C. Wilson‘ has described a number of classroom teaching 
techniques that can be used to encourage creativity. “Brainstorming,” 
originally suggested by Alex Osborn, is a device used to obtain as many 
ideas as possible in relation to a given problem. Primarily, it is a scheme 
for group thinking that provides a permissive atmosphere for creative 
thought. Judgment and plausibility defer to free-wheeling and quantity, 
on the assumption that unrestricted speculation frequently results in ideas 
that are ultimately refinable. Another device has to do with stimulating 
sensitivity to problems. Students are encouraged to consider what life 
might be like if some fundamental aspect of their lives were different. 
They are asked to speculate on “What would happen if pills which could 
substitute for food were developed?” Many creative acts have resulted 
from the questioning of assumptions previously taken for granted. Wilson 
also suggests devices like “Encouraging Ideational Fluency” (how many 
uses can you think of for an old light bulb) and “Encouraging Original- 
ity” (selling a book to the class in lieu of a book report). 

Creativity is best enhanced when teachers make a direct effort to de- 
velop intuitive perception. The criteria of true learning must focus upon 
meanings, significances, and the original employment of accumulated 
knowledge. Again, it must be emphasized that there is no intent to 
advance an argument against the value of factual knowledge. Not only 
is a substantial store of information pertinent to creative work, but ac- 
quaintance with knowledge, as well, is too integral a part of education 
for the schools to discount its importance. However, as Donald MacKin- 
non has said, “One should never teach a fact for its own sake.”> Thus, 
both teaching and subsequent evaluation should be concerned, not with 
identification of fact, but with the final power to adapt, apply, and intel- 
ligently consume, factual knowledge. 

Research has recently demonstrated that over-emphasizing efficiency 
in classroom organization, restricting curiosity out of a sense of obligation 
to the course of study or unit, and faulty differentiation between what is 
significant and what is trivial in a given lesson, all tend to restrict creative 
thinking. Conversely, devices such as the establishment of a learning sit- 
uation that requires creative thinking, providing students with information 


4 Wilson, Robert C. In Education for the Gifted. The Fifty-Seventh Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

5 Donald W. MacKinnon, “Identifying and Developing Creativity.” An address 
delivered at the “Conference on Creativity,” Ventura County Superintendent of 
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regarding the creative process itself, treating creative effort with respect, 
and consequent reward, the skillful use of competition, and dispelling the 
sense of awe that exists with regard to masterpieces and other distin- 
guished achievements, all seem to facilitate creative thinking. 

It should be noted that students who are functioning creatively are 
much more difficult to work with than those who are functioning imita- 
tively. Setting oneself to a creative task involves the tolerance of large 
degrees of tension. Anyone familiar with the secondary school classroom 
cannot help but twitch at the thought of thirty-odd students tolerating 
large degrees of tension. It should be remembered, however, that true 
creative behavior can be encouraged for only a small part of the total 
instructional pattern. Beyond this, the rewards of some battles always 
make the fight seem to have been worthwhile. The prize we seek is more 
than a simple answer to the growing demand for creative personnel. The 
fact that man is naturally creative makes our target that of liberating the 
creative urge and of promoting the satisfaction of inventiveness in all 
students. 





! 


More TEACHERS 


More Princeton graduates, including a higher percentage of honors students, are 
choosing teaching as a profession. The number of Princetonians entering teaching 
was 8 per cent higher for the class of 1959 than for the class of 1955, according to 
a study prepared by the Office of the College Dean and the Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation. 

The study reported that eighty-two 1959 graduates were planning to teach as 
compared to fifty-three in 1955. In 1955, 17.5 per cent of the honors graduates entered 
the profession. Last year 31 per cent of the honors men chose teaching careers. 


—The New York Times, July 31, 1960. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE UTILIZATION 
OF JUNIOR HIGH MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


BY J. V. COUCHE* 


An experiment on the more efficient utilization of mathematics teachers 
was conducted last fall at John Muir Junior High School in San Leandro. 
The experiment developed as a result of suggestions made by J. Lloyd 
Trump in Images of the Future. The project was discussed by the mathe- 
matics department in the spring so that the fall schedule could be ar- 
ranged to have four average-ability eighth-grade mathematics classes 
meet at the same hour. The four teachers assigned to these classes coop- 
erated in the development of the project. 

The major purpose of the experiment was to promote the efficiency of 
the teaching process. Specifically, the project aimed to provide more 
teacher time for preparation and for evaluation rather than to reduce the 
number of hours spent explaining subject matter to students. 

Following the first six weeks of work, during which teachers learned 
to know the students, and transferred those whose ability level had clearly 
been misjudged, the four classes met in the school’s choral room, which 
was able to seat 150, and the purpose of the program was explained to 
them. In addition to the teachers, the principal also participated in the 
explanation, thus enhancing pupil morale. 

On a typical day teacher A would be in charge of the large group and 
would present new material by lecture or discussion method. At the same 
time teacher B would be present in the room to take roll for all classes, 
to take care of minor interruptions, and to handle any discipline situations 
that might arise. In addition, he was available to assist teacher A. 

Teacher C, meanwhile, was freed to plan the development of the fol- 
lowing unit. This free hour did not infringe on the teacher's normal con- 
ference period but was intended to allow added time to work out AV 
material, to find reference material, to prepare dittos, and to secure 
visiting speakers. 


® Principal, John Muir Junior High School, San Leandro (California). 
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Teacher D was also freed from the class attendance to develop mate- 
rial evaluating the previous unit which he had directed. He would correct 
tests and homework papers for all 120 students and record them on grade 
sheets. The following day he might briefly take charge of the group again 
to discuss the correction of the material. Normally, however, teacher A 
would continue the second day with further discussion of the unit he had 
introduced. 

On the second or third day, teachers would report to their own rooms 
for individual class discussion of the material which had been presented 
to the whole group. This permitted more careful individual quizzing and 
the clearing up of individual errors. 

On the third or fourth day, following the conclusion of the unit, teacher 
B would be ready to introduce the next unit. Teacher A would then spend 
the time in evaluation of previous work, teacher D would prepare for the 
following unit, and teacher C would be the large class monitor. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The teachers involved met every few days to discuss the on-going 
project and its effects on the students. The teacher in charge experienced 
no particular difficulty in meeting the whole group. It was found neces- 
sary, however, not to digress by talking to individual students as much 
as was possible in a smaller class. It was also found to be necessary for 
the entire group to be quieter than in a small class so that the presentation 
could be heard. This had a good effect upon students. The shape of the 
room was such that the distance from the back of the group to the chalk- 
board was minimized and did not create a serious vision problem. 

The-monitoring teacher had difficulty reaching individual students be- 
cause of the close seating arrangement. This created a problem when 
he and the teacher in charge were trying to help individuals with their 
own work. The experiment was not as successful in mathematics as it 
might have been in some other subject, such as social studies, because of 
the individual nature of the work done by each student and the necessity 
for close inspection of individual digits and punctuation. There was not 
as much response from some students to the teacher in the large group as 
there was from the same students in their own rooms. Students of this 
age are less free to talk to a stranger than to their own teacher. 

The teacher who was freed for preparation experienced more diffi- 
culty in using his time efficiently. He was well acquainted with the subject 
matter and accustomed to only a small amount of time available for class 
preparation. It was difficult for him. At first the teacher often found 
that he preferred to watch the progress of the large class and the methods 
used by the teacher in charge instead of spending the time on his own 
preparation. It would have been desirable to arrange an in-service edu- 
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cational program to demonstrate types of material useful in mathematics 
classes when time is available to secure them. 

The teacher who evaluated the pupils had the disadvantage of cor- 
recting papers of students whom he did not know by name and of record- 
ing scores in other teachers’ grade books. The original plan called for 
a single grade book for all students in all classes. 

As the disadvantages of this form of instruction outweighed the advan- 
tages, the experiment was discontinued. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under different circumstances some form of better utilization of 
teacher time might improve the efficiency of teaching: 


1. A relatively mature group of students should be taught, such as an 
eleventh-grade level, or advanced students at lower grades. 

2. Subject matter which does not require as much individual attention 
should be selected, e.g., social studies or some topics in English. 

3. Rooms should preferably be designed for the purpose in mind, and 
should not be too crowded. 

. The class should be organized from the first as a large group rather 
than in small groups, so that students learn to know all instructors. 

. Teachers should be enthusiastic about the plan and should undergo 
a period of training for the type of program. 

. Materials of the type which can improve the efficiency of the class 
should be made readily available for teachers to use during their 
preparation. 

. Administrative assistance should be given in organization of the 
group and of the facilities such as the dittoing of seating charts, 
organizing grading procedures and methods of grade reporting. 

. Evaluation procedures should be planned which would test the rela- 
tive efficiency of this method of instruction. 





EVALUATING THE 
WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OF SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


BY CLARENCE FIELSTRA* 


During the past several years much interest on the part of both edu- 
cators and laymen has been shown in the Work Experience Education 
Program of the high school districts of Santa Barbara County. Inquiries 
about the program have come from all parts of the United States and from 
many foreign countries. Largely as a result of such interest, the Santa 
Barbara County Work Experience Education Program Advisory Com- 
mittee sought and in 1959 obtained a substantial grant from the Rosen- 
berg Foundation for the purpose of financing an evaluative study of the 
program. 

The evaluative study, which was carried on from July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960, was directed by the author of this article. Among the 
approaches taken to the research was that of testing the tenability of 
seventeen null hypotheses which were formulated with regard to the dif- 
ferences between participants and nonparticipants in the work experience 
education program. Tie findings of this part of the study are reported here. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The program in Santa Barbara County is operated under the provi- 
sions of the California Administrative Code (Article 13.1, Sections 115.20 
through 115.26, Subchapter 1, Chapter 1). In accordance with the Code, 
three classifications of work experience education have been established 
—(a) Exploratory Work Experience Education, (b) General Work Ex- 
perience Education, and (c) Vocational Work Experience Education. 

The “exploratory” program is intended to provide vocational guidance 
through affording pupils opportunities to observe and sample systemat- 
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ically a variety of conditions of work for the purpose of ascertaining their 
suitability for the occupations they are exploring. There is no intention, 
under this classification, to teach production skills of any kind. The “gen- 
eral” program is designed to provide students with experience in real jobs, 
so that they may develop desirable work habits and attitudes. The part- 
time jobs held under this classification need not be related to specific 
occupational goals. The “vocational” program has as its piirpose the ex- 
tension of vocational learning opportunities to students through part-time 
employment in the occupations for which their courses in school are pre- 
paring them. 

As stipulated in the Code, the school districts grant credit to high 
school students who satisfactorily complete work experience education 
under the above classifications. In the “exploratory” program five semes- 
ter periods of credit are given for any one semester, with a maximum of 
ten semester periods allowed during high school years; in the “general” 
program ten semester periods of credit are given for one semester, with 
a maximum of twenty semester periods allowed; and in the “vocational” 
program ten semester periods of credit are given for one semester, with a 
maximum of forty semester periods allowed. 

In the study! previously referred to, it was found that approximately 
one-fourth of all the graduates from the following high schools from 1953 
through 1959 had participated in the work experience education program; 
Carpinteria Union High school, Lompoc Union High School, Santa Bar- 
bara City High School, Santa Maria Joint Union High School, and Santa 
Ynez Valley Union High School. More girls than boys took part in the 
program, making up two-thirds of the total number in 1956 and 56 per 
cent of the total in 1960. Two-thirds of the students enrolled in the pro- 
gram earned school credit only, and one-third of them earned both school 
credit and hourly wages for their part-time employment. The mean total 
number of semester periods of credit earned in the program was approx- 
imately ten. Jobs held by the students ranged from working in gasoline 
stations and markets to working in banks, law offices, medical offices, hos- 
pitals, and elementary schools (as teacher assistants ). 


NATURE OF STUDY 


Seventeen null hypotheses were tested as a part of the evaluative 
study. The hypotheses were to the effect that no statistically significant 
differences existed between former participants and nonparticipants in 
the work experience education program with regard to seventeen se- 


1 Clarence Fielstra, Work Experience Education Program in Santa Barbara Coun- 
ty High School Districts. Unpublished report to the Rosenberg Foundation, 1960. Pp. 
x + 228. (To be published by Santa Barbara County Schools Office, Goleta, California ). 
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lected factors. The subjects of this part of the study were 1,131 former 
students who graduated from the high schools in 1955, 1956, and 1959. 
Of these subjects, 320 had participated in the program while they were 
in high school, and 811 had not. 

Particular attention was paid to the testing of the hypotheses for the 
1955 and 1956 graduates, because they had been out of high school for 
three or four years—permitting the collection of data concerning their 
post-high school records in higher education and in employment. Ad- 
dresses for these subjects were difficult to obtain since many girls had 
married and acquired new names and many boys had entered military 
service and had gone to various parts of the world. Finally, however, re- 
sponses for use in the study were received from 378 graduates from the 
1955 and 1956 classes; of that number, 143 had taken part in the program, 
and 235 had not. For all of these students pertinent data were taken from 
high school and college files as well as from their questionnaire returns. 

Resu.ts oF Stupy ' 

Using either t-tests or chi-square tests of statistical significance, it was 
found that all seventeen of the null hypotheses were tenable at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence for male subjects and that thirteen of them were 
tenable for female subjects. In the summary of findings given below, 
space does not permit the presentation of more than a few tables; tabula- 
tion of data is therefore included only in the reporting of findings which 
were considered to be of especially great interest. 

For both male dnd female subjects no differences which were statis- 
tically significant at the 5 per cent level were found between former 
participants and nonparticipants in these factors: 


1. Chronological ages. 

2. Socio-economic levels (based on occupations of parents). 
3. Grade-point averages earned in high school. 
4 


. Total semester periods of academic subjects completed in high 
school (See Table 1). Lack of significance of difference at 5 per cent 
level was also found, specifically with regard to semester periods of 
science, mathematics, social studies, foreign languages, and English 
completed in high school. 

. Total semester periods of nonacademic subjects completed in high 
school (See Table II). Lack of significance of difference at 5 per 
cent level was also found, specifically with regard to semester periods 
of business education, art, and music. 


. Total semester periods of all subjects completed in high school 
(See Table III). 
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7. Agreement of high school interest inventory scores (Kuder) with 
fields of occupational choice at time of graduation from high school. 


3. Agreement of high school interest inventory scores with fields of 
occupations held in 1960. 
9. Extent of satisfaction with jobs held in 1960. 
. Salaries for full-time employment in jobs held since graduation 
from high school. 
. Years of higher education completed. 
. Grade-point averages earned in college. 
3. Years of non-college post-high school training completed. 


TABLE I 


Differences between mean numbers of academic semester 
periods of credit earned in high school by 
participants and non-participants in work experience program 


Mean No. 
Subjects N Semester o om cdm_ t-ratio 
Periods 


Participant Males 48 134.7 240 34985 4.34 4424 
Nonparticipant Males 140 132.8 30.4 2.5785 
Participant Females 95 124.1 26.7 2.7525 4.09 5110 
Nonparticipant Females 95 126.2 34.5 3.5567 


TABLE II 


Differences between mean numbers of nonacademic semester 
periods of credit earned in high school by 
participants and nonparticipants in work experience program 


Mean No. 
Subjects Y Semester ¢ om odm t-ratio 
Periods 


Participant Males 53.04 26.1 4.54 2.0198 
Nonparticipant Males 62.21 30.8 
Participant Females 65.66 23.8 
Nonparticipant Females 67.97 29.8 22 3. 5165 
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TABLE III 


Differences between mean numbers of total high school 
semester periods of credit earned by 
participants and nonparticipants in work experience program 


Mean No. 
Subjects N Hours o om odm_ t-ratio 


Participant Males 48 233.88 169 24636 2.81 5018 
Nonparticipant Males 140 235.29 15.9 1.3486 
Participant Females 95 238.82 159 1.6392 2.39 1.5439 
Nonparticpant Females 95 235.13 169 1.7423 


No differences which were statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level were found between male former participants and nonparticipants 
in these factors: 


. Intelligence quotients (California Test of Mental Maturity ). 

. Agreement of levels of occupational choices made at time of high 
school graduation (1955-1956) with levels of occupation held in 
1960. 

. Incidence of college entrance by college-potential students (“B” 
average in high school and I.Q. of 110 or higher). 

. Incidence of marriage within three years after graduation from 
high school. 


Differences which were statistically significant at the 5 per cent level 
were found between female former participants and nonparticipants in 
these factors: 


1. Intelligence Quotients (Significantly higher for former participants 
than nonparticipants who graduated from high school in 1955 and 
1956°; see Table IV). 

. Agreement of levels of occupational choices made at time of gradu- 
ation from high school with levels of occupations held in 1960 
(Significantly greater for former participants ). 

. Incidence of college entrance by college-potential students (Signifi- 
cantly higher for former nonparticipants ). 

. Incidence of marriage within three years after graduation from high 
school (Significantly higher for former nonparticipants ). 


* There was no significant difference between the I.Q.’s of 177 participants (male 
and female) and 576 nonparticipants (male and female) who graduated from high 
school in 1959. 
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Differences between mean I.Q’s of participants and 
nonparticipants in work experience program 


Mean 
Subjects N I. Q. re) om cdm__t-ratio 


Participant Males 48 109.71 165 2.3049 265 .6491 

Nonparticipant Males 140 111.43 154 1.3051 2.65  .6491 

Participant Females 95 113.35 13.5 13918 2.19 2.1187° 

Nonparticipant Females 95 108.61 144 1.6907 2.19 2.1187° 
* Significant at .05 level 


Although the differences were not statistically significant, it was found 
that male participants in the program slightly excelled male nonpartici- 
pants in total semester periods of academic subjects completed in high 
school; semester periods of science, mathematics, business education, and 
shop completed in high school; socio-economic level; satisfaction with pres- 
ent jobs; weekly salaries earned in full-time post-high school employment; 
grade-point averages earned in college; years of noncollege post-high 
school training completed; agreement of high school interest-inventory 
scores with fields of occupational choice at time of high school graduation; 
agreement of interest-inventory scores with fields of occupations presently 
held; and in incidence of marriage within three years after graduation 
from high school. 

Similarly, female participants in the program slightly excelled female 
nonparticipants in grade-point averages earned in high school; socio- 
economic level; semester periods of social studies, mathematics, English, 
and business education completed in high school; satisfaction with present 
jobs; weekly salaries earned in full-time post-high school employment; 
years of noncollege post-high school training completed; agreement of 
high school interest-inventory scores with fields of occupational choice at 
time of high school graduation; and agreement of high school interest- 
inventory scores with fields of occupations presently held. 

Though unrelated to the hypotheses*stated, a related finding of the 
study was that there were marked differences between former partici- 
pants and nonparticipants in the percentages of them who reported re- 
ceiving, while in high school, the kinds of help which were considered to 
be objectives of the work experience education program. Much higher 
percentages (by 20 per cent or more) of participants than of nonpartici- 
pants said that they had been given the following kinds of help: 


1. Broadening understanding of the occupational world and of work- 
ing conditions in the world of work | 
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. Making the transition from school to work 

. Learning what employment entails 

. Making progress toward chosen occupational goals 

. Exploring the fields in which occupational interest lies and deter- 
mining suitability for those fields 

. Developing understanding of the meaning of work 

. Developing better personality and more poise 

. Augmenting financial resources 

. Developing understanding of the community 


CONCLUSIONS 


Apart from findings based on other aspects of the evaluative study of 
the work experience education program in the high school districts of 
Santa Barbara County (findings which revealed, among other things, that 
parents, teachers, employers, and students had very favorable opinions of 
the program) the findings which resulted from testing the hypotheses 
seemed to justify the reaching of a number of conclusions, among which 
the following are especially worthy of note: 


1. Students who participated in the program compared favorably with 
nonparticipants in the amount of both academic and nonacademic course 
work completed in high school. 

2. Students who participated in the program compared favorably with 
nonparticipants in their scholarship records as reflected by grade-point 
averages. 

3. Students who participated in the program compared favorably with 
nonparticipants in the extent and effectiveness of their vocational educa- 
tion and guidance. 

4. Desirability of continuing the program was distinctly indicated, as 
was further experimentation with innovations which might result in the 
achievement of even more positive results. 





“TEACHERS OF ENGLISH” VERSUS 
“TEACHERS OF LITERATURE” 


BY CECIL G. CRIGER* 


Recently at a convention of high school principals meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, English teachers were told to “overhaul their courses and 
concentrate on teaching their students to read and write.” 

“The emphasis today tends to be an appreciation of literature,” said 
Mr. Ellsworth Tomkins, executive secretary of the N.A.S.S.P. “and it’s a 
piecemeal approach to literature, which most students do not like.” 

Other comments emanating from this conference included the follow- 
ing: (1) “Students learn to write only by writing. It cannot be mastered 
by reading about it or talking about it.” (2) “Every student must learn 
the grammatical structure of the English language.” 

This announcement comes as a light in the darkness to one who has 
been forced to sit idly by while the universities of our land have poured 
forth a multitude of very learned and well-meaning idealists who have 
revolutionized the teaching of English during the past two decades. We 
are all familiar with their new doctrines, particularly the following two: 


(1) In the field of “usage,” they offer the doctrine that “Whatever is, 
is right.” The assumption, bemoans the author and editor, Wilson Fol- 
lett, in a recent article published in The Atlantic Monthly, seems to 
be that “language which is good enough for anybody is good enough 
for everybody.” 


(2) Grammar is obsolete. There is no correlation between the pres- 
entation of formal grammar and the ability to write. Instead, a new 
“descriptive” approach is offered which sounds perfectly logical until 
one discovers that it thus far seems to have been unsuccessful wherever 
it has been tried. 


* Teacher, Emil R. Buchser High School, Santa Clara (California ). 
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The protagonists of these new concepts have found fertile ground for 
their philosophies in the high schools of wealthy districts, particularly 
those surrounding large universities. Here the students are sons and 
daughters of college professors, doctors, and lawyers. Indeed it is true 
that such enlightened students are so saturated with good language habits 
that the presentation of formal grammar seems almost superfluous. This 
is not true, however, of the vast majority of American high schools. 

What then is the problem? Certainly one could not quarrel with the 
practice of teaching vast quantities of literature to students who have 
already mastered the complexities of grammar and composition. The 
problem lies in the fact that these learned and cultured utopians are also 
prolific writers. They have come to dominate the professional magazines 
which have spread their views throughout the land. Consequently, we 
have thousands of teachers trying to emulate “ideal” principles in less 
than ideal situations. 

College and university professors have proven themselves excellent 
allies in this quest for a new approach to the teaching of English. A 
frightening number of our college graduates are completely unprepared 
to teach the grammatical structure of language because their college 
courses have been limited completely to the study of literature. If all 
districts would give prospective teachers competency tests, we might 
force the colleges to do something about this problem. 

Shortly after publication of the above-mentioned article from the Ore- 
gon Conference, I had occasion to attend a convention of English teachers. 
The organization sponsoring the convention is one which has allowed 
itself to be completely dominated by this new breed of English teacher. 
We teachers who attended this convention spent the day being bom- 
barded from all sides by elaborate discussions of obscure symbolism. One 
of the many speakers explained that literature is not intended to be in- 
structive. “Literature,” she explained, “was not to be taught for its moral, 
spiritual, and human adjustment values, but rather for its artistic values.” 
She proceeded to outline a course in world literature that was so vast in 
scope, it stifles the imagination. Among numerous other selections, it in- 
cluded: The Iliad, The Odyssey, The Aeneid, Oedipus Rex, Beowulf, 
Canterbury Tales, Hamlet, King Lear, several books of The Bible, Divine 
Comedy, Paradise Lost, Dr. Faust, Cyrano de Bergerac, Wild Duck, 
Cherry Orchard, Antony and Cleopatra, Hard Times, Fathers and Sons, 
Dr. Zhivago, the philosophies of Buddha, Confucius, LaoTse, and Zen, 
Japanese and Chinese poetry. 

What are we going to leave for the colleges to teach? Shouldn’t we 
eliminate a few of these and concentrate on the fundamentals? Is the 
study of grammar (be it prescriptive or descriptive) to be completely 
ignored? We simply cannot do everything. Wouldn't it be more profit- 
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able to spend some of this time on expository writing? No wonder the 
colleges are unhappy. We are assuming their jobs and we are expecting 
them to assume ours! 

The time has come for us to make a stand. Certainly it involves a 
clarification of the purposes of secondary education. If we are “teachers 
of literature,” then I say we should have the decency to assume the title 
and stop laboring under the misnomer of “English Teacher” which implies 
that we also teach other skills. 





MORE PUPILS 
Statistics SHow How ENROLLMENTS—AND PROBLEMS—ARE RISING 


When the 1960-61 school year gets under way, the number of American children 
expected to be enrolled in every kind of school, from kindergarten through high 
school, will be 44,670,000. This up-to-the-minute estimate prepared by the United 
States Office of Education last week compares with 42,970,000, given as the revised 
total for last year. 

Perhaps the only way to drive home the magnitude of the growth is to recall that 
the last year of the Forties—1949-50—showed a total enrollment of 28,660,250. A 
gain in the school population of more than 16,000,000 pupils is, after all, the equiva- 
lent of the population of a fair-sized nation. 

A new trend must be noted: while all enrollments are growing, those in the 
Catholic and independent schools are growing at a faster rate than in the public 
schools. There is little doubt that one of the reasons is the dissatisfaction of many 
parents with the overcrowded public schools in the cities. This is especially so where 
fear of not getting into college enters the picture. 

In the high schools, grades nine through twelve, this year’s enrollment will reach 
10,290,000 in all types of schools, a gain of 700,000 over last year. The Catholic 
parochial high schools expect just below 850,000 students, a 25,000 gain. Allowing 
for 90,000 Federally operated and other special high schools, this leaves an enrollment 
of about 350,000 in the private schools, a phenomenal increase of 75,000 for these 
institutions. 

It will continue to be difficult to find the instructors to teach these masses of 
students. The National Education Association estimates the current shortage at 135,000. 
The Federal Office of Education, while it has no estimate for the overall shortage, 
notes that there are currently 98,900 teachers with “sub-standard credentials.” (It 
should, be added that many of these may, in practice, be fine teachers.) Last year, 
there were a total of 1,366,884 teachers, full-time and part-time, in all public schools. 

One bright spot: teachers in the critical fields are becoming more plentiful. The 
gain in new high school mathematics teachers is 31.9 per cent over last year and that 
for science teachers is 26.4 per cent. Foreign language and English teachers are 
coming in greater numbers, too. 

—The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1960. 





EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF SIGNIFICANCE 


BY EUGENE F. PLATZ* 


The extracurricular or co-curricular program in any high school can be 
an effective and unique media for meeting many student needs. Programs 
of student government, class councils, interscholastic athletics, service and 
interest organizations, or high school clubs have become traditional in the 
modern high school. It is the purpose of this article to discuss several 
extracurricular activities aimed at cultivating student leadership, promot- 
ing safety education, and developing moral and spiritual values which 
have proved to be successful. 


A LeapersHip TRAINING TECHNIQUE 


Leadership training in high school is an important objective of any 
extracurricular program. Through continuous leadership activities in the 
extracurricular program many opportunities for growth have been pro- 
vided at Arroyo High School in the E] Monte Union High School District. 
Student leaders should be oriented early in the year to basic district 
policy, pertinent aspects of the California Education Code, and accepted 
parliamentary techniques in order for them to develop the frame of ref- 
erence needed for successful leadership. To meet this need, a leadership 
training activity is scheduled during the first month of school and is pre- 
sented for those students participating in student government, interest 
and service clubs, and all other chartered groups recognized by the school 
with the exception of the various athletic teams. Through news releases 
in the school paper, daily bulletins, posters, banners, and notification by 
teacher sponsors, all officers and interested members of these groups are 
encouraged to attend the scheduled meetings. 

Three separate forty-five-minute meetings are held before schoo]. The 
first meeting attends to parliamentary procedure; the second emphasizes 


* Director of Activities, Arroyo High School, El Monte, California. 
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legal aspects of student organizations as indicated in the California Edu- 
cation Code. The final meeting is devoted to the techniques of planning 
agendas, making financial reports, and preparing minutes for regular or- 
ganization meetings. 

Careful presentation of the program has resulted in student recogni- 
tion and support so that a high percentage of organization officers and 
members is generally present. The principal opens the initial meeting, 
and the director of activities presents the first session on parliamentary 
procedure. The business manager of the school and the director of activ- 
ities are responsible for the second session on legal responsibilities of 
school clubs and organizations. On the final day the secretary to the di- 
rector of activities presents the program. Mimeographed materials includ- 
ing “Parliamentary Procedure at a Glance,” excerpts from the California 
Education Code, sample financial reports, agenda, minutes, and other 
materials are distributed to all present. The student senate then holds a 
brief meeting before the assembled delegation. 

In presenting the financial section at the third meeting, all aspects of 
student body finances, as well as the detailed financial procedures used, 
are carefully covered. The students review detailed procedures used in 
handling Associated Student Body funds at the local school. The tech- 
niques shown below list in order the steps used in processing expenditures: 


1. Proposed expenditures included in the Associated Student Body 
budget. 

2. All requisitions presented at regular Associated Student Body Com- 
mission meetings. 

3. All requisitions signed by the principal, teacher sponsor, Associated 
Student Body president and organization president. 

4. Final check signed by the principal and bonded, adult secretary- 
treasurer. - 


This overview gives the student leaders a greater appreciation for and 
better understanding of the legal requirements and school procedures for 
the disbursing of student funds. 

At each meeting students sign a check-in sheet upon entrance, and a 
recognition certificate signed by the principal is presented to those who 
attended all sessions. Suggestions for the development of the following 
years program are incorporated into future plans. 


MoRAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Of special significance at Arroyo High School is a Program of Develop- 
ing Moral and Spiritual Values. A regular Commissioner of Moral and 
Spiritual Values sits with the Associated Student Body Commission at 
all meetings. It is his job to develop a program in this area and to report 
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regularly to the Student Commission. Among his special duties are the 
responsibility for organizing the programs for Thanksgiving, Courtesy 
Week, Teacher Appreciation Week, and Sportsmanship Week, as well as 
the selection of members of the clergy to serve at Commencement, Bacca- 
laureate, and other special occasions during the school year. Time and 
space preclude a detailed discussion of the manner in which these are 
presented, but all have been extremely popular with the students and 
seem to satisfy a genuine need. 

Traditions have grown at Arroyo which have received the support of 
the community as well as student-faculty interest. Unique among these 
are the Thanksgiving Program and Religious Recognition Week activities. 
Also a moment of silence following the flag salute is a significant part of 
the program. This is intended to give students an opportunity to reflect 
on their many blessings without offending the beliefs of any group. 

The Thanksgiving Program and Religious Recognition Week have 
been endorsed and guided in their development from inception by a min- 
isterial-lay advisory committee composed of representatives of all denom- 
inations in the community as well as the Christian Crusaders, a student 
interest group at Arroyo. Local clergy officiate at inyocations at awards 
banquets, installation and campaign assemblies, dedications, and for sim- 
ilar occasions. 

Care has been taken in this program so that sectarianism has at no 
time become a problem. Bible reading is never incorporated into this 
program; instead, such elements as our Nation’s Christian Heritage, his- 
torical aspects of religion in the United States, and the myriad educa- 
tional contributions which religion has influenced in the new world are 
stressed. 

The musical selections and general tone of the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter assemblies have been designed to be serious in nature 
and are developed to avoid offending any individual sectarian point of 
view. The historical reference to our nation and to its traditional holidays 
is recognized in the school in keeping with traditions throughout our State 
and nation. The common elements of all religions, which include respect 
for the dignity of man, honesty, justice, kindness, and other ethical char- 
acteristics, are incorporated into the program for the purpose of strength- 
ening moral and spiritual values. 

It has been the feeling that a program stressing ethical values should 
be presented effectively outside the classroom as part of the extracurric- 
ular program in keeping with the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education 
and with the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. 


A ProcraM OF SAFETY EDUCATION 
A program of safety education developed through the Student Com- 
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mission and student service organizations can do much to stimulate an 
awareness of this national problem. This, of course, is in addition to 
safety education in the classroom. The organization of an extracurricular 
program of safety has been effectively accomplished through the school 
Commissioner of Safety and a steering committee composed of other stu- 
dent representatives. The student holding this position is an important 
member of the Associated Student Body Commission and is responsible 
for encouraging good safety practices as well as for developing all aspects 
of safety on the campus and in the community. His duties also include 
presenting a weekly report to the Student Commission. 


One of the most serious safety problems facing today’s high schools is 
that of traffic control. Invaluable in the maintenance and control of high 
safety records and standards throughout the year has been the plan of 
automobile registration at Arroyo High School. This registration includes 
a safety pledge which is signed by the student and his parent or guardian 
before an automobile identification permit may be issued. A cross-check 
file system consisting of the recording of the make of car, license number, 
and student operator’s name simplifies the job of controlling the school 
parking lots. A fenced parking area which can be locked; along with 
off-limits restrictions in this section of the campus, keep “loitering” at a 
minimum. 


An effective technique for encouraging student interest and partici- 


pation in the safety education program has been the presentation of a 
carefully organized Safety Week. This extracurricular activity is sched- 
uled for the week before Easter Vacation when a large percentage of stu- 
dents plan to be using the highways, staying at various resorts, or working 
at part-time jobs. 

The program has been established and placed on the calendar for the 
current year and the Student Commission started preliminary planning 
last September for this event. Publicity, in the form of news releases to 
local papers and school publications, bulletins, room posters, bumper 
slogans, and large banners prepared by service groups, announces the 
coming event six weeks beforehand. With sufficient groundwork and 
an enthusiastic working committee, good student support has been es- 
tablished. 

The actual plan of Safety Week includes emphasis on different phases 
of safety each day. They are as follows: 


Monday —Safety at home 
Tuesday —Safety on the job 
Wednesday -—Safety in the classroom 
Thursday —Safety on vacation 
Friday  —Safety on the highway 
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The girls’ service clubs enthusiastically have prepared short skits for the 
oral bulletins, and humorous posters have been designed depicting their 
version of safety situations in the five areas. These techniques help to 
develop interest among more than one hundred girls in the various clubs. 

An integral part of the program is a complete safety check, during the 
week, of all cars using the school parking lots. This has been accom- 
plished by announcing the project two weeks beforehand and allowing 
students to be excused from their physical education classes by issuing 
appropriate slips signed in advance by their instructors for the actual 
safety check. Officers of the California Highway Patrol and the El 
Monte Police Department make a complete review of all items listed on 
the California Highway Patrol check list. Cars passing this rigid test are 
issued attractive safety stickers. Others are given ten days for correction 
of any defects, at which time they too may be issued safety stickers. After 
this date no car is allowed in the school parking lot which has not been 
cleared for safety and student registration. 

Coinciding with highway safety, and as a climax to the week, is the 
annual car show held at noon on Friday and the Safety Dance that eve- 
ning in the gymnasium, at which time the Safety Queen is selected and 
the car show awards presented to the winners. 

The entire safety program is modified yearly to meet the needs of the 
students, and standards and procedures are streamlined in an effort to 


keep the program running efficiently. 


CoNCLUSION 


All student activities at Arroyo High School are supervised by the Di- 
rector of Activities. It is his responsibility to coordinate, guide, balance, 
and direct all aforementioned programs within the framework of school 
district policy. All student representatives, chosen by their peers at reg- 
ular student elections, are encouraged to assist in the development of a 
program of activity which will be meaningful to them. Training in num- 
erous skills is achieved through the activity program in this way. Through 
continuous guidance, those students participating have generally shown 
progressive development in numerous social skills, organizational abilities, 
leadership training, and verbal development. It is the objective of the 
extracurricular program at Arroyo to encourage total self-realization 
among all participating students. 

It is to be hoped that the extracurricular techniques mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs will prove to be of value as possible suggestions 
for strengthening of other secondary school extracurricular programs in 
our State. 





THE PETALUMA PLAN FOR 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
—A Tutorial Approach to the Pursuit of Ideas 


BY WILLIAM R. MANNING*® and LIONEL R. OLSENt 


The ways are numerous and diverse by which secondary schools 
throughout the nation are meeting the challenge of providing an educa- 
tion of quality for the academically talented student that will assist each 
to attain his potential intellectual growth. High schools have experi- 
mented with enrichment techniques, acceleration, special groupings, and 
a variety of other methods. Significantly, this reflects the current interest 
in the improvement of the quality of education and the concern of educa- 
tors to find teaching methods and curricular content that will challenge 
academically talented youngsters. Patently individualizing instruction is 
essential in an egalitarian democracy. 

Concern for academically talented students led the Petaluma City 
Schools to ask three basic questions: First, how are students to be selected 
for the program? Second, what should be the content of a curriculum for 
the talented? Third, what instructional methods should be used in work- 
ing with these students? Petaluma’s answers to these questions follow: 


SELECTION OF THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


As is often the case in prediction, the accuracy with which academi- 
cally talented high school students are selected is increased when more 
than one relevant criterion for selection is employed. Accordingly, Peta- 


* Superintendent, and + Director, Pupil Personnel Services, Petaluma (California ) 
City Schools. 
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luma senior high school students are chosen to participate in the program 
on the basis of the following criteria: past academic performance, ability 
test results, teachers’ recommendations, achievement test results, and 
demonstrated ability to work independently. The selection committee, 
consisting of the high school principal, counselors, the instructor of the 
program for the talented, and the district director of pupil personnel ser- 
vices, considers each student in terms of these criteria. Parents of the 
students selected are apprised of the intent and scope of the program. 
The students meet as a group to hear a lucid presentation of the oppor- 
tunities provided for personal intellectual growth and the scholastic de- 
mands that will be placed upon them. Participation in the program is 
voluntary. It is an extension of the regular curriculum. 


CONTENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


The Petaluma Plan includes a list of selected readings in the basic 
sources of the cultural heritage of western civilization. These seminal 
literary works of the ancient, medieval, and modern world provide aca- 
demically talented young men and women with some insights into impor- 
tant areas of human thought. Similar curricular approaches have been 
made by Robert M. Hutchins, John Erskine, Mortimer J. Adler, and others. 
Institutions such as the University of Chicago, St. John’s College, and 


Briarcliff School have pioneered in the use of this content. Programs 
using these materials in the pursuit of ideas have typically been directed 
to college and adult groups; all, however, were helpful in planning the 
Petaluma program. 


Academically talented students read on such topics as freedom, beauty, 
democracy, the nature of learning, war and peace, freedom of speech, 
justice, language, nature of art, and progress. Representative readings 
include Plutarch’s Lives, Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Montaigne’s 
Essays, Locke’s Civil Government, Mill's Utilitarianism, Thucydides’ Pel- 
oponnesian War, Hamilton, Madison and Jay The Federalist, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Mon- 
tesquieu’s The Spirit of Laws, Sophocles’ Antigone, and James’ Principles 
of Psychology. Study guides provide students with general direction in 
their reading. They help students realize that reading for pleasure or to 
memorize material in order to pass a test is infinitely different from read- 
ing to understand the basic ideas of the great thinkers of the past. 

Are these readings too difficult for secondary school students? This 
content has not proven to be “above” academically talented high school 
students, especially those who have a talent for and interest in abstrac- 
tion, articulateness, and the pursuit of ideas. Many of these books were 
part of the school curriculum in earlier decades, often in a superficial 
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way. Such materials can put a demand on students to intensify their 
reading abilities, not by developing greater speed or cursory comprehen- 
sion, but by ascending the “abstraction ladder” in their probe for under- 
standing and appreciation. 


> 


MEtTuHOps OF INSTRUCTION 


One of the recurring problems in educating academically talented stu- 
dents is allowing fully for individual differences of students while still 
using group teaching procedures. Accordingly, the Petaluma City Schools 
has experimented with a tutorial method to maximize the teacher's con- 
tact with talented students. Initially, these students meet individually 
with the teacher of the program to discuss areas of reading interest and 
to select suitable materials. 


After the student has completed his reading assignment, which might 
include selections from several sources, another “tutorial session” is sched- 
uled. At this time the germinal ideas of the particular writer or writers 
are carefully examined. Superficial comprehension or actual misunder- 
standings are detected by the teacher, and the student is brought to a 
more adequate awareness of what was written. The fact that a concept 
may be multi-dimensional is often a new idea to high school students. In 
reading about freedom, for example, the teacher suggests that writers 
have defined freedom not merely as political in nature, but also as having 
moral and psychological bases. Particularly important in the program is 
the opportunity afforded students to react critically to these concepts from 
the basic sources of our cultural tradition. More than a mere parroting of 
ideas is encouraged. In both tutorial and seminar sessions students be- 
come cognizant of the differences between facts, opinions, philosophies, 
theories, and the meanings of other vaguely understood terms. Each 
writes an original, evaluative essay when he completes a reading assign- 
ment. Tutorial and seminar sessions are conducted in a relaxed, friendly 
atmosphere conducive to creating a favorable student attitude toward 
these reading materials specifically and the pursuit of ideas generally. 


This approach in depth to the great ideas of our cultural tradition, 
requiring a high level of thinking as the student reads, is an attempt to 
add quality to the education of academically talented secondary school 
students. Individualization of the instructional program is necessary in 
order that we may fully develop these valuable human resources. Special 
demands placed upon talented students, together with a favorable climate 
for growth, urges the individual toward the improvement of his partic- 
ular talents. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY EDWIN Jj. STALEY 


Dr. Edwin J. Staley, Executive Secretary of the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation is writing the ‘“What’s Hap- 
pening” section of the Journal this month at the invitation of William N. 
McGowan, regular author. Mr. McGowan felt that the information brought 
by Dr. Staley would be of considerable value and interest to Journal! readers. 


In the 1958-59 report of the principal of the Phillips Exc icr Academy 
in New Hampshire, and with specific reference to “Physical Fitness at 
Exeter,” the principal said, “. . . all who graduate from Exeter will need 
bodies worthy of their minds, if they are to assume the difficult and impor- 
tant tasks which will increase their usefulness to mankind.” 

He goes on to say, “The purpose (of our physical education program ) 
. .. is to produce men who know how to take lifelong care of their bodies 
and who mean to keep fit... . There is much more to physical education 
than muscular exercise. ... It is an integral part of the total education 
of every boy. .. . We measure the success of our physical education 
program ... in terms of the respect for and enjoyment of physical fitness 
by every boy.” ; ‘ 

The principal concludes this portion of his report by indicating that 
schools like his are committed to the idea that a generation with “accel- 
erator feet” (soft living) cannot stand up to the physical demands of the 
20th Century life or enjoy the experience of feeling fit. 

John Stuart Mill, in his inaugural address at St. Andrews in 1867, said, 
“Men are men before they are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers; 
and if you make them capable and sensible men they will make them- 
selves capable and sensible lawyers and physicians.” 

By paraphrasing and combining these two statements we might well 
coin a challenge to today’s programs of physical education in California’s 
schools, “Youth are youth before they are responsible adult citizens; and 
if we make them healthy and fit youth they will make themselves healthy 
and fit citizens.” A lifelong respect for and enjoyment of total fitness by 
every California youth is the measuring rod by which we can evaluate the 
success of our programs of health and physical education in this State. 
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How well are we doing, and what plans are afoot for moving toward 
this goal? Answers to this double-barrelled question may best be ex- 
pressed by a brief review of activities on the “fitness front.” 

In 1955, immediately following the alert to national fitness needs in 
the “report that shocked the President” (that European children were 
more fit than American children), the California Project on Fitness was 
launched under the leadership of the State Department of Education. 
Since its inception, this project has involved representatives of fourteen 
professional organizations and three State agencies. The continuing pur- 
pose of the project has been to improve the fitness of California children 
and youth through more effective programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

After five years, the following accomplishments can be attributed in 
whole or in part to the Fitness Project, with the agencies involved assum- 
ing various roles in implementation: 

1. The California Physical Performance Test was developed and ad- 
ministered to over 75 per cent of the pupils in California public schools. 
The use of the tests, among other things, resulted in a Statewide added 
emphasis on those activities which would contribute to motor fitness. A 
sampling of test results in 1959 suggested that the medians are similar to 
25 years ago, but the range of scores is greater. Our better performances 
seem to be even better than those in the early 1930's, but our poorer per- 
formances are poorer still today. 

Complete analysis of all test data is now in the process of being com- 
piled for Statewide distribution. As a result of this analysis, more thor- 
ough comparisons will be made with test results of 25 years ago, and can 
also be used to compare with results throughout the United States. 

2. Evaluative criteria for self-evaluation in physical education and 
health education have been developed and are now being implemented. 

CASSA has approved the use of the junior and senior high school 
physical education evaluative criteria as part of the self-evaluation process 
in preparation for accreditation. Although the results will not be a formal 
part of the final accreditation report, they will be distributed in the packet 
of materials to be used by the physical education departments of the in- 
dividual schools on a voluntary basis. 

The health education evaluative criteria are now being pilot tested 
and will be in use before the year is out. 

Evaluative criteria in physical education at the elementary school 
level are now being used in a pilot program in the Bay Area in coopera- 
tion with the CESAA. It is anticipated that these also will be in Statewide 
use before the end of the year. 

3. During the last four years, numerous local, regional, and State con- 
ferences and workshops have used a fitness theme. Literally thousands 
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of California educators, laymen, and other professional personnel partici- 
pated in these meetings, profited from the discussion, and went back to 
their home communities to implement the ideas and suggestions. 

4, From various reports from a wide selection of schools and school 
districts in California, there is much evidence to indicate that our junior 
and senior high school programs of physical education have been consid- 
erably improved in the last five years. 

The continuing use of the evaluative criteria in a self-evaluation 
process over the next several years will be one of the best means by which 
programs of physical education will be regularly evaluated and improved. 
Similar use of criteria in health education, facilities, and personnel will 
result in a gradual improvement of these programs and operational char- 
acteristics in health education and physical education. 

5. The California Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation has played a major role in the California Fitness Project. In addi- 
tion to assisting in the development and implementation of the above 
criteria, it has been in the process of developing for the last two years a 
compilation of medical facts, scientific evidence, and expert opinion con- 
cerning the full meaning and value of physical education to today’s youth. 
A sampling of these materials indicate these findings and opinions: 

James B. Conant, in his recent nudging toward more quality education 
in the U. S. A., said: 


“. .. 1 am also convinced that ideally a period of physical educa- 
tion should be required for all pupils in grades 1 through 12 every 
day, though the length of the period might well be shorter in the 
lower grades. From what I have heard, drastic revisions of the phys- 
ical education courses may be in order in many schools. . . .” (AASA 
—Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 15, 1960.) 


“,.. The early adolescent period, as I need not remind you gentle- 
men, is indeed a very special one physically, emotionally, and men- 
tally... . In grade 8, or in grades 7 and 8, I believe the following 
subjects should be required of all pupils: English, social studies, math- 
ematics, science, art, music, physical education, industrial arts for boys, 
and home economics for girls. . . .” (NASSP—Portland, Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1960.) 


The House of Delegates of the American Medical Association in Mi- 
ami Beach in June, 1960 adopted this resolution: 


“Resolved, That the American Medical Association through its var- 
ious divisions and departments and its constituent and component 
medical societies do everything feasible to encourage effective instruc- 
tion in physical education for all students in our schools and colleges.” 
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The Research Quarterly (May, 1960) of the AAHPER summarizes 
these findings of Fred V. Hein and Allan J. Ryan (of the AMA) concern- 
ing the “Contributions of Physical Activity to Physical Health,” as a result 
of their analysis and assessment of clinical observations and research 
studies: 


“1. Regular exercise can play a significant role in the prevention 
of obesity and thereby indirectly influence the greater incidence of de- 
generative disease and shortened life span associated with this con- 
dition. 

“2. A high level of physical activity throughout life appears to be 
one of the factors that act to inhibit the vascular degeneration char- 
acteristic of coronary heart disease, the most common cause of death 
among cardiovascular disorders. 

“3. Regular exercise assists in preserving the physical character- 
istics of youth and delaying the onset of the stigmata of aging and 
probably exerts a favorable influence upon longevity. 

“4. Conditioning the body through regular exercise enables the 
individual to meet emergencies more effectively and so serves, in turn, 
to preserve health and to avoid disability and perhaps even death. 

“Each of these benefits is valuable in itself; together they amount 
to a significant contribution to physical health. What has always been 


suspected is beginning to be scientifically demonstrated. Exercise may 


> 


still be considered good ‘medicine.’’ 


These findings and many others are now being compiled by CAHPER. 
These will be made available to school administrators, school board mem- 
bers, legislators, and other interested patrons of the schools as they 
consider recommendations concerning health and physical education pro- 
grams now being made by the Citizens Advisory Commission for the 
Study of Public Education, the Joint Interim Legislative Committee for 
the Study of Education, and other groups. Educators expect lay citizens 
to turn to them for guidance in the solution of educational problems. 
However, in today’s attacks on education and the schools, practically any 
citizen with a voice and a platform can become a self-styled expert regard- 
less of his lack of professional and specialized training as an educator. 

We hope that the same educators who decry this popular pastime of 
being overlooked, will not make the same mistake within their own edu- 
cational family. Within this family there are highly trained and special- 
ized experts in health and physical education, who can and should provide 
the educational policy makers with the necessary facts and data upon 
which important decisions affecting the welfare of millions of California 
youth can be made intelligently. 





SYMPOSIUM 


A New Image of the High School Principal 


In the Editorial this month we have claimed that the topic of the 
symposium this month is the most urgent next item on the agenda of high 
school education. In so doing, we wish to pay tribute to the significant 
and lasting contributions the principal has made in the development of 
secondary education in this country. Just as we must not rest content 
with past accomplishments in high school education, neither can we afford 
to be satisfied with the position of the high school principalship as it is 
now defined. The new levels of excellence in the education of pupils 
which must be attained in the decade ahead will require full realization 
of the potential of the high school principal’s role. The Journal readers 
are indebted to those who have contributed to this symposium which at- 
tempts to point the way in which the high school principalship needs to 
develop. Several of the articles are based upon presentations that were 
made in the summer of 1960 at the CASSA sponsored workshop that was 
held at Stanford University. 


IMAGE OF THE 
FUTURE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


BY J. LLOYD TRUMP* 


The secondary school principal should be a scholarly, creative person 
actively concerned with the totality of educational services. He has mas- 
tered and gone beyond the mechanics of the schedule, the basketball 
team, the cafeteria, the bus system, the P.T.A., and the junior prom. The 
term, “mechanics,” is used because there is a difference between manag- 
ing the mechanics of the foregoing and other activities and insuring their 
potential contributions to the educational growth and development of 
students. 


* Associate Secretary, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Today’s principals spend much time and energy on the mechanics of 
administration. The mechanics press in and make difficult the tasks of 
educational leadership, tasks that most principals know very well. The 
mechanical chores of school administration are immediate in their time 
requirements. The basketball team plays Friday night. The curriculum 
changes can wait. 

A few principals are quite content with the present situation. They 
feel secure and important when they count money and organize tourna- 
ments. They find real satisfaction in the development of a smooth run- 
ning machine. They like mechanics. 

Most principals are unhappy with their present lot. They know the 
need for leadership in instruction. They realize that teachers need and 
welcome effective supervisory help. They understand the key role they 
play as principals in effecting improved educational opportunities for all 
youth in junior and senior high schools. 

The principal must facilitate education of high quality. His activities 
are discussed in this article under five headings: (1) supervising person- 
nel; (2) coordinating learning resources; (3) developing curriculum; (4) 
providing the setting for teaching and learning; and (5) conducting re- 
search and evaluation. The statement concludes by presenting a number 
of suggestions for making this image of the future secondary school prin- 
cipal a reality. 


SUPERVISING PERSONNEL 


A greater variety of staff persons will be found in the secondary school 
of the future. Today’s concept that one teacher should do almost every- 
thing for students in a self-contained classroom will be replaced by rede- 
ployment of staff along the lines suggested by a number of staff utilization 
studies. Professional teachers will be assigned those tasks for which they 
are best fitted, e.g., teach poetry, work with small groups, develop cur- 
riculum materials, plan and present instruction to large groups, and so 
on. Clerical duties will be done by clerks. Supervision of playground and 
selling of tickets will be done by general aides. Quasi-professional tasks 
will be assumed in part by instructional assistants. Mechanical aspects 
of teaching will be done by teaching machines. Staffing patterns in the 
school of the future will be quite different from those in today’s school. 

The principal of the future will spend considerable time in working 
closely with teaching teams. The teaching team is a method whereby 
the specialized competences of different staff members focus on the learn- 
ing process. The principal will work with these teaching teams because 
that is the organization for instruction in the school. At times he will do 
some of the teaching himself because he is the most competent person to 
present an idea. He can do this in the school of the future because teach- 
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ing a class is not a five-day-a-week, every-week-in-the-semester job. 

The success of the school of the future will depend much more than 
today on the selection, assignment, and in-service growth of this diversified 
staff. The principal must know the competences of different persons in 
order to be effective in supervising personnel. Most of these requirements 
will be met in the team teaching setting by a principal who has the time 
and opportunity to work closely with the staff. 


CoorDINATING LEARNING RESOURCES 


Learning resources available to students will be more diverse in the 
school of the future than in today’s school which largely limits students 
to the printed page and the physically-present voices of the teacher and 
other students. Students will spend much more time in independent study. 
The knowledge they need will be available to them not only in books, but : 
also through television, recordings, auto-instruction devices (teaching ma- 
chines ), and a variety of other resources within and outside the immediate 
school building. Advocates of these various types of learning resources 
naturally will bring pressure to push the particular resource of their own 
interest in the future as they do today. The methods through which stu- 
dents learn thus become more diverse and present more problems of 
coordination. 

The principal of the future will work with the staff in making available 
to students a wide range of avenues to the knowledge that students need. 
He will be on the alert for new types of learning resources. He will under- 
stand that individual students learn better through the use of different 
types of learning resources. Today’s school subjects students to a rela- 
tively uniform pattern. The principal will work with the staff in making 
professional decisions regarding what aspects of subject matter and what 
objectives of education can be accomplished through television, teaching 
machines, books, small-group discussion, independent study, and all other 
approaches to learning. 


DEVELOPING CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of today’s school is buffeted by one pressure after 
another. Yesterday it was social studies, today it is science and mathe- 
matics, tomorrow it will be something else. These pressures are especially 
strong because today’s curriculum is organized into discreet courses meet- 
ing five days a week for a semester or a year. The way to exert pressure 
is to require more courses, more periods in the day, or in essence to crowd 
out something else. 

The principal of the future will recognize the importance of students’ 
keeping up to date in all fields of knowledge. He will develop with the 
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staff an organization of curriculum which will facilitate students’ develop- 
ing basic skills, acquiring basic knowledge, keeping up to date, and being 
concerned with creativity and intellectual inquiry. This will doubtless 
lead to different patterns of curricular organization. The leadership of the 
principal is essential in bringing about the changes that are necessary. 


PROVIDING THE SETTING FOR LEARNING 


‘Today’s school provides relatively uniform-size spaces for students to 
learn in classrooms. Little attention is given to spaces for teachers other 
than the conventional teachers’ lounge. 

The heart of the school of the future will be the Learning Resources 
Center for students. There are spaces for individual and group reading, 
viewing, listening and writing, as well as laboratories in all subject areas. 
There will be small-group spaces for discussion and large-group spaces 
for observing, presentations, and demonstrations. 

Closely related to these student spaces is the Instructional Materials 
Center, the space where teachers, individually or in groups, plan and de- 
velop instructional materials, confer, and perform other professional tasks 
with competent clerical, graphic, and other assistants. 

The principal of the future will not only be concerned that such cen- 
ters are available, but he will also plan schedules that will make it possible 
both for students and teachers to utilize the spaces effectively. Planning 


' leadership and evaluation. 


ConpbucTING RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Today’s school relies heavily on college professors to initiate research 
studies. Most principals wait until someone else tries out a new idea so 
that they can go to visit the school where the new approaches are under- 
way. So far as evaluation is concerned, the principal task is collecting 
standardized tests and organizing testing programs. 

The principal of the future will encourage and spearhead new ideas 
among his staff. The school constantly will seek better ways of doing 
things based on research. Questions in the form of hypotheses will be 
developed. Procedures for trying out new methods and organizations of 
instruction will be planned and conducted. Data much broader in scope 
than those collected in today’s schools will answer such questions as: “Did 
the students learn more?” “Were teacher competences better utilized and 
morale raised?” and “Were the new procedures financially feasible and 
economically efficient?” 

The principal will play a key role in such efforts. He will have the 
time to keep up to date with research being conducted in other schools. 
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As he works with his staff, he will help them set up investigations in the 
local school. He will bring in consultant help to answer questions after 
teachers have raised them and have shown a desire for answers. Finally, 
he will see that the results of research are put into practice in the local 
schools and that the results are made known to other principals and 
teachers in other schools. 


MAKING THE IMAGE A REALITY 


The image suggests a principal much different than that perceived 
today by many principals themselves and by others viewing the principal- 
ship. It will not easily become a reality. Conventional changes in the 
principalship frequently suggested today are not likely to produce the 
image. For example, merely selecting better candidates for the principal- 
ship will not produce the image. Nor will better pre-service and in-service 
training programs for principals, higher salaries, or higher qualifications 
represented by certification requirements. Each of the foregoing develop- 
ments is desirable and needs further study and implementation, but 
something beyond these improvements is needed. 

Basic changes must be made in the way principals spend their time 
and energy. Also needed are better utilization of the professional com- 
petences of principals, changed staffing patterns for administering and 
supervising schools, recognition of individual differences among princi- 
pals, and the necessity of making professional instead of clerical decisions 
about students and teachers. All of these changes are interrelated. Chang- 
ing one of them may bring some improvement, but the gains will be much 
more significant when a number of changes are undertaken as parts of a 
coordinated program. Together the changes will produce a new percep- 
tion of the role of the principal. 


CHANGES IN UsE oF TIME AND ENERGY 


Modern technology already suggests ways of saving time and energy 
for the principal. Developments in the future will provide added answers. 
Using data processing equipment and electronic scheduling not only can 
save many hours, but they can provide better answers to questions. But 
the programming and management of these machines must be delegated 
by the principal to others, or they will not save time for him. 

Many other tasks need to be delegated by the principal. Management 
of the mechanical aspects of the activities described in the opening para- 
graph of this article are examples of ones which must be done by persons 
other than the principal. Some principals will argue that they enjoy doing 
these things, or that they get to know students well by participating in the 
activities. But the facts are that the principal simply does not have the 
time and energy for such tasks. He has to establish priorities in the use 
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of his own time and energy. Others can manage the logistics of the teams 
and the social activities. Competent personnel must be provided to take 
care of the routines of running the educational enterprise. The top man, 
the principal, must be concerned with the major ideas, goals, and prob- 
lems of the undertaking. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES 


Aggressive classroom teachers now sometimes see the principalship as 
the logical next step in personal programs of professional advancement. 
Or they may look for advancement to such positions as guidance coun- 
selor, central office supervisor, assistant principal, activities’ sponsor, or a 
number of other positions. Steps must be taken to organize the staff so 
that teachers may obtain advancement as teachers and still remain as in- 
tegral parts of the program for instructing students. 

Today’s schemes for professional advancement constantly raid the 
classrooms to find persons for administrative duties. In many cases the 
athletic coach who wishes to retire should find a position with adequate 
salary available as manager of activities rather than as principal. Another 
person could obtain advancement by becoming a director of bus trans- 
portation. Still another person could find promotion in managing the elec- 
tronic machines that perform some of the administrative tasks. Those 
teachers who love teaching and are competent to do it should find ad- 
vancement by becoming leaders of teacher teams. Thus opportunities 
should be provided for various staff members to obtain promotion by do- 
ing things which now take much time of the principal of the school. Such 
policies should leave the position of the principalship for the person who 
is most competent to work closely with professional teachers in the total 
improvement of the educational program. 

Such a program would recognize individual differences among per- 
sonnel. There may be some individuals who now hold the title of prin- 
cipal who should not be in that position. They would be happier doing 
other things and the school’s educational program would be served better 
if they were not responsible for the totality of its development. 


CLERICAL AND PROFESSIONAL DECISIONS 


One of the obvious goals of administration in today’s schools is to 
develop policies that can be applied more or less equally to all persons. 
Among the examples of uniform policies that can be cited to illustrate this 
statement are: size of class, length of periods, number of courses to be 
taken by students, credit arrangements, graduation requirements, regu- 
lations for office holding and participating in some extraclass activities, 
teaching load, and salary schedules. Most decisions made under these 
policies actually are clerical decisions. 

Professional decisions are those wherein the individual looks at the 
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facts often collected by other persons and applies professional know-how 
in arriving at a solution. The decision-maker faces up to the individual 
differences in the situation. 

So long as many decisions are at the clerical level, there is little likeli- 
hood that administration will rise substantially above present levels. It 
is a professional decision that challenges the ingenuity and competence 
of a principal and creates in the minds of the profession and the public 
generally the notion that being a principal is something more than serving 
as the manager of an office. 

Those affected by decisions should participate in the development of 
policies. Shared responsibility at that level, however, does not require 
that the leadership be powerless. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE PUBLIC 


Today’s principal sometimes sees public relations mainly as working 
with P.T.A., showing interest in the extracurricular activities which the 
public views, participating in community organizations, and preparing 
news letters and news releases to keep the public informed. These activ- 
ities may be especially emphasized when the public is asked to vote on 
referendums and bond issues. 

Public relations in the future will be better as more of the public are 
employed to teach and perform other services in the school and the edu- 
cation of students takes place in the community as well as within the four 
walls of the school building itself. The public will know more about the 
school because they are really a part of it, not just in on the window 
dressing at a P.T.A. meeting or in reading the newspaper. 

The public will judge for itself whether what the principal is doing 
genuinely contributes to improvements in the quality of education. The 
image of the principal suggested here will leave little doubt in the minds 
of the public as to his role. His personal scholarship, his competence on 
the teaching team, his leadership in bringing improved educational oppor- 
tunities for all students, his success in interpreting the results of education 
to the community, the clear position he takes as educational leader—these 
will constitute his best public relations. 


THE IMAGE 


The principal of the future is an educational leader. He is not on the 
fringes of education; he is in the heart of it. What he does is important. 
He knows this and so does the staff and the community at large. He is a 
man of stature in the business of education. 

Will this image become a reality? It can and should be so. Although 
the image will not be achieved by simple remedies, steps in the direction 
of the image can be taken. These measures should be a challenge to indi- 
vidual principals and to the organizations to which principals belong. 





REDEFINING THE ROLE 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


BY KENNETH L. PETERS* 


The 1960 Yearbook of the A.S.C.D. outlines the role of the principal 
as it is generally viewed today in these words: 


“The principal is commonly charged with such responsibilities as 
leadership in instruction and curriculum development, student person- 
nel administration, staff personnel] administration, community leader- 
ship, administration of school plant and facilities, and organization of 
the school for its effective operation.” 


A review of research and educational writings over the years would 
offer little evidence that the principal’s responsibilities or his primary 
obligations have materially changed during the last half century from 
those listed in the 1960 Yearbook. It can be said that his status has im- 
proved, his financial returns are more acceptable, and the quality of the 
personnel, the facilities, and the environment more conducive to profes- 
sional leadership. Yet, there are few who have suggested or who would 
advocate change in the specifications of the principal's role as outlined 
above. 

My thesis in discussing the topic assigned to me is to submit that I 
suspect by the use of the term “redefining” we actually mean “reaffirming” 
that which has always been pretty well-defined as the role of the high 
school principal—but which has rarely come to pass. 

I do not, personally, subscribe to the theory that there must be a rad- 
ical alteration in the basic pattern of American secondary education, 
hence, I see no reason for more than honest ferment and productive 
growth on the part of the leadership in our secondary schools. The prob- 
lem is more one of re-examination of the role and reaffirmation that good 
leadership in the secondary schools of this country is best evidenced when 
certain factors are apparent. These identifying factors have never really 
changed, they are just more evident; they are spotlighted; there is greater 


* Superintendent, Beverly Hills (California) Unified School District. 
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public awareness; the climate is more demanding; yet the public is more 
cooperative and more receptive to good education and sound leadership 
than at any time in our history. 

Preparatory to examining: specifics, I want to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the principal in the educative process. The 1958 Yearbook of 
the A.A.S.A. states, 


“Man’s unquenchable thirst for knowledge is crucially accelerated. 
Knowledge is power and the High School is the portal to knowledge 
for many youth. The total well being of millions of youth can be 
favorably or unfavorably affected by the principal's adequacies in 
creativity and self-realization.” 


Dr. James B. Conant acknowledges the importance of the principal 
when he succinctly describes the ingredients necessary for establishing 
a good secondary school in his recent publication, The American High 
School Today. 


“There are three requisites for the successful operation of a high 
school: first, a school board composed of intelligent, honest, devoted 
citizens who understand that their function is policy making and not 
administration; second, a first rate superintendent; third, a good prin- 
cipal . . . Given a good school board and strong leadership by the 


superintendent and principal, an excellent group of teachers will be 
recruited, and it is hardly necessary to emphasize that on the quality 
of the teachers the quality of education must ultimately depend.” 


I would, however, take Dr. Conant’s statement a step further and in- 
dicate that while it is true the principal recruits good personnel, what he 
does to provide the environment for good teaching once top teachers are 
on the staff really becomes the crux of the successful educational op- 
eration. 

An exhaustive (and exhausting) list of requisites for today’s high 
school principal could be further “parrotted” from the literature. These 
lists have changed little over the years and are readily available as a point 
of departure. If I were to define what I consider to be the half-dozen 
most significant jobs which identify the high school principal’s role, my 
list would include the following: 


1. Recruitment 
Basic to a good school is good instruction. The high school princi- 
pal operates in a market of shortages in many of the vital instruc- 
tional areas. English, mathematics, and science teachers are in short 
supply, yet the demands for excellence in these fields are under- 
standably the highest. It is a wise principal who accepts the fact that 
he must devote great energy in the teacher market and be able to 
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sell himself and his school to those candidates he identifies as qual- 
ified to fill one of his staff openings. 
. Foresight 

The ability to do long-range and current planning simultaneously 
is a trait inherent in good secondary school leaders. An effective 
high school principal “anticipates” need for change and adjustment; 
foresees problems; forecasts opportunities. He is rarely caught 
short by construction needs, personnel factors, enrollment changes, 
or, more significant, by the need for changing-curriculum and organ- 
izational patterns. 

. Creativity 

Foresight and creativity are closely associated. A wise superin- 
tendent once counseled me as a new high school principal that I 
should take one hour a day to “just sit back and think.” Fifteen 
years later I am still looking for that elusive hour, yet the need for 
a daily period of reflection and creative thought by school admin- 
istrators is probably greater than at any time in history. Remarkable 
things are happening in our profession and the time is at hand to 
move ahead—if we can but take the time in the quiet recesses of 
our minds to dream a little in terms of better identifying which 
road to take. I suspect most creative thinking in organization, cur- 
riculum, and administration occurs on the freeways to and from the 
office or during the tossing and turning routine one follows while 
unsuccessfully courting sleep. It may be pertinent to add that find- 
ing an hour a day for this purpose is useless if the principal lacks 
the personal qualifications for productive, creative thought. 

. Research-Study-Analysis 

The high school principal of today must be qualified to do re- 
search and analysis and be interested in this phase of his adminis- 
trative responsibilities. The area of study most obviously ignored 
by many professional administrators is in the field of contemporary 
literature related to education. 

The reams of material published, both critical and favorable to 
education, should alert us to the fact that at last we have the public 
reacting the way we have begged them to react for the past twenty- 
five years. But now that they have arrived we seem rarely ready for 
them. The lay public is far better read, particularly in the broad 
critical areas of education, than are many “professionals.” Second- 
ary school administrators as a group are woefully weak in this area. 
At a time when our public is buying in the hundreds of thousands 
books by Flesch, Bestor, Conant, Lynd, Rickover, and various pub- 
lications emphasizing comparative education, too many adminis- 
trators fail to study and analyze these works, and hence, are not 
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conversant with questioning lay groups as critical or complimentary 
contentions are discussed. A good high school principal today 
should be able to react to the criticisms of the Admiral or of the 
Professor from Illinois by detail of fact, not by defensive fantasy. 
He should be completely cognizant, by study and evaluation, of 
how his program rates on the Conant 21 recommendations and 
where his program varies from the recommendations (as I hope all 
do to some degree). He should be able to justify the variance in 
terms of good education for his pupils. Follow-up studies of grad- 
uates, test analysis, research in technique and methodology, study of 
organizational patterns are only a few of the other important areas 
of research where the high school principal should exercise his 
leadership. 

5. In-Service Training 

A good in-service training program results from effective supervi- 

sion, and results in the improvement of instruction. The supervision 
discovers the needs and leads to the in-service training program. A 
wise principal thereby scientifically designs a program to improve 
instruction. The Lehigh Study of Pennsylvania Principals rated the 
most significant duty of high school principals to be the “Leadership 
in the Professional Improvement of the Staff.” Teachers, adminis- 
trators, and laymen all agreed that this duty was first in importance. 
The many and varied tasks heaped on the high school principal lead 
by necessity to the delegation of many of these tasks to assistants. 
My caution to the effective principal of today is not to sublet this 
most important of all functions. We are willingly giving away too 
many of the critical functions of administration to specialists in our 
high schools. Leadership in supervision, in-service training, im- 
provement of instruction should head the list of responsibilities not 
to be delegated. 

. The Human Equation 

I will not dwell on this point other than to emphasize that public 

interest and public awareness are at such a high level today that 
more than ever the principal must have the ability to relate well 
with his staff and, just as important, with the general public. His 
image in the community must be one that commands respect, 
displays confidence, evidences leadership. Acceptance of develop- 
menfal programs representing change is assured if this image is 
projected. 


As we reaffirm the role of the high school principal, it is necessary, in 
conclusion, to emphasize that the demands for effective creative leader- 
ship are greater than ever before—yet the opportunities are the most ex- 
citing in the history of American Education. 





AN IMAGE OF THE FUTURE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


BY ARTHUR BECKER* 


The design for schools of the future envisioned in Lloyd Trump’s con- 
cepts have become familiar to many school administrators. Dr. Trump 
and his disciples have been abroad in the land and have aroused a great 
deal of interest and attention. Numbers of conferences, plus many articles, 
plus showings of the film “And No Bells Ring” have by this time encour- 
aged administrators in some California schools to try at least some of the 
ideas expressed in “Images of the Future.” 

As schools move toward the new type of organization three major 
changes seem inevitable. The first is a change in the schedule, the second 
is a change in the organization for instruction, and the third is a change 
in the staffing patterns with master teachers, instructional assistants, cler- 
ical assistants, and general aides. The fourth change may or not be major, 
depending upon what role the principal now assumes, but there seems 
certain to be a change in the principalship. 

Even without the changes in organization this is a time of ferment in 
the schools. Much experimental work is going on in the various subjects. 
If the principal is to maintain the educational leadership in his school he 
must be cognizant of this ferment and ready to encourage and direct it. 

The mathematicians are working on acceleration of pupils, eighth grade 
algebra is becoming common, and the University of Illinois and the School 
Mathematics Study Group are producing new materials with a fresh ap- 
proach for teachers to use. Solid geometry seems on the way out and the 
twelfth grade mathematics courses for the college bound are in a state 
of flux. 

With the help of NDEA funds the language laboratory is becoming a 
widely used instructional tool. Teachers are looking askance at the old 
textbooks and no hopeful textbook salesman now approaches the prospec- 
tive purchaser unless he is able to offer accompanying tapes (native voices 


* Director of Guidance, Stockton (California) Unified School District and former 
Principal, Alonzo Stagg High School, Stockton. 
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of course) as part of his package. The Modern Language Association has 
offered a prescription for a ten-year foreign language program that is go- 
ing to be attractive to many administrators. 

The teachers of English search for more effective ways to teach com- 
position and Dr. Conant has given them the prescription of a 100 pupil 
daily class load. Most administrators would not quarrel with this, nor with 
the suggestion that qualified readers be employed, except for the problem 
of finding the money. While the teachers are united on Dr. Conant'’s pre- 
scription there are some faint signs of internecine warfare between the 
defenders of traditional grammar and the proponents of a linguistic ap- 
proach to language structure. 

In science the work of the Physical Science Study Committee has now 
reached the point where a hard cover textbook is available. The College 
Entrance Examination Board has recognized the widespread use of the 
material by offering a PSSC physics achievement test. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation encourages chemistry by its program of sending out 
traveling chemistry teachers to schools throughout the country who enrich 
their colleagues by their demonstrations and interchange of ideas as well. 
The biologists have followed a somewhat different course, with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Science producing a series of 120 basic lecture- 
demonstration films of 30 minutes duration. These films are aimed at the 
tenth grade biology classes found to be typical in the United States. 

These are but samples of activity in the field of curriculum. It is 
enough to indicate that the principal must be aware of the quickening 
pace of development in methods, materials, and approaches in teaching 
the various subjects offered in his school. The first requisite of the well 
qualified principal in “Images of the Future” is to be very close to the 
rank of expert on curriculum. 

In order to carry out the role of curriculum leader the principal needs 
qualified assistance from within the departments. In a large school, with 
large departments, this assistant would be a department head. In smaller 
schools departments could act as committees of the whole and meet with 
the principal at stated intervals. Schools vary so widely in size and organ- 
ization that it is not possible to prescribe any set method of in-school eval- 
uation of the curriculum. There must be recognized leadership, constant 
communication along recognized channe. and a willingness to accept 
change after deliberation. 

Another area in which the principal must assume responsibility is that 
of articulation with schools on either end of his segment of the educational 
spectrum. This is a real problem within unified districts; it is even more 
so where high schools draw from a number of elementary districts. The 
changing pattern of subjects in the elementary school makes this know]- 
edge of another’s programs vital. The previously mentioned practice of 
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giving algebra in the eighth grade will soon have definite effect on high 
school mathematics. Many colleges are going to be increasingly reluctant 
to teach mathematics generally thought of as belonging in high school. 
The high school will be under pressure from both sides. To use another 
example, with elementary pupils in many schools working at “Je m’appelle 
Jean” or “Me llamo Pedro,” there are obviously going to be some changes 
in language instruction at the high school and later on at the college. It 
is clear then that the principal must be aware of the changes which are 
occurring and work with his professional associates to effect a smooth 
transition from school to school. 

A function of the principal which is already important and will be- 
come increasingly more so is that of public relations. This is not thought 
of in terms of an ability to establish pleasant and innocuous relationships 
with the patrons but an ability to explain clearly the reasons behind 
changes in curriculum and organization. How many times do we hear 
“It wasn't done that way when I was in school” with an intonation which 
indicates to a sensitive ear that the new method is of doubtful worth. The 
school administrator must concede that there are differences, but be ready 
and able to show that the innovations result in better education. This 
public relations effort should not wait until the changes are made. It 
should precede, with the goal of interpretaton of the new proposals. Quite 
possibly the term “public relations” should be discarded altogether and 
simply characterize the principal as an interpreter of the school’s program. 

Most principals are responsible today for the supervision of instruction 
in their schools. It is an important activity and one which many principals 
confess neglecting. One of the most frequent September resolutions is to 
“spend more time in the classrooms this year” and it ends in the same 
fashion as good resolutions so often do. With a program employing master 
teachers and instructional assistants and with the differences there are 
bound to be between the groups in: terms of professional responsibilities 
as well as financial rewards there will be no room for anything but first- 
hand knowledge of the abilities of each person. With assignments varying 
from lecturing to large groups, to handling conventional classes, to meet- 
ing with seminar groups, to directing individual research and study for 
some students, the areas in which the instructor can render maximum 
service must be known. No outstanding teacher today confines himself 
to the textbook but it does serve as a limiting factor. With new techniques 
in use the text will become more of a source book and a reference and the 
creative person will have an opportunity to add a new dimension to teach- 
ing. The principal must be sure that this enrichment is going on. Under 
present conditions the principal can assume that a competent teacher will 
“cover: the material for the course but this comfortable assumption will 
no longer be possible. 
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Many suggestions have been advanced as to ways to reorganize the 
student’s day. The use of irregular schedules, time blocks, floating periods, 
and time modules are some of the solutions which have been advanced to 
break the lockstep of the present arrangement. The building of a schedule 
and the programming of students is already quite an awe-inspiring and 
time consuming task in a large high school. There are a number of sys- 
tems which help the present situation and would seem to be essential as 
unusual schedules make unusual demands. There would seem to be a 
necessity for knowledge of these systems on the part of the principal. 
Since most of these developments are recent and new adaptations are 
constantly being made there seems to be need for in-service training of 
administrators. In addition to scheduling, the administrator will find, as 
many already have, ways of using these systems in pupil accounting, test- 
ing, report cards, and other areas where large segments of raw data need 
to be processed at low cost. 

Many principals may find the role of the principal as here outlined 
similar to the way in which they perform today. Others will find varying 
degrees of difference. The reorganized secondary school seems to call for 
an administrator whose primary interests lie in the instructional program. 
He should be aware of the fast-moving changes in curriculum, including 
what is going on at adjacent school levels and he should be able to inter- 


pret these changes to the public. He must be able to supervise and to 
recognize and appreciate good teaching. Finally, he needs to familiarize 
himself with the use of new equipment and systems which will make 
many of these changes feasible. 





TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 


American teachers are in increasing demand in more than ninety foreign coun- 
tries, either for long-term assignments or for summer seminars. Last week the United ° 
States Office of Education published a thirty-nine-page guide, “Teacher Exchange 
Opportunities Under the International Educational Exchange Program—1961-62.” The 
booklet describes in detail the basic requirements for making applications, the types 
of exchange arrangements now available and the various agencies which cooperate in 
the selection and placement of teachers. 

—The New York Times, August 7, 1960. 





HARVESTING COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


FOR THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE 
BY EVERETT CHAFFEE* 


The professional educator has long given lip service to the importance 
of public participation in the forming of educational policies. For the 
most part, it has been taken for granted that this participation should be 
limited primarily to the determination of tax rates and bond issues. When 
it comes to determining curriculum and educational methods, most edu- 
cators prefer to soft-pedal direct public participation. There are increas- 
ing signs, however, that the public is demanding a greater share in the 
determination of the educational program. Rightly or wrongly, increas- 
ingly larger numbers of citizens are becoming impatient with the slowness 
of educational changes, and the ever-present critic is capitalizing on the 
upsurge of public interest in education. Lay participation in the shaping 
of the educational program should be encouraged. As a matter of fact, 
we will have greater participation whether we want it or not. A positive 
approach in this direction will do much to counteract the destructive ef- 
forts of certain types of educational critics. 

Just what should be the attitude of educators to the increased public 
interest in education? 

We must stop being defensive. The publicity given to unjust criticism 
has far too often resulted in a defensive attitude on our part. No one 
knows the weaknesses of education better than those who are responsible 
for administering our schools. The time has come for us to acknowledge 
weaknesses which exist and stress the steps which are being taken toward 
bringing about necessary improvements. Let us face up to the problems 
of education in meeting the demands of a rapidly growing pupil popula- 
tion and a rapidly changing world. The public does not expect schools to 
be perfect, and their confidence in education can be greatly strengthened 
by a frank admission of weaknesses against a background of progress and 
accomplishment in most educational areas. 


* Associate Superintendent, Division of Instructional Services, Los Angeles (Cali- 
fornia) City Schools. 
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We must do a better job of keeping the public informed relative to 
new developments in our educational program. Much of public criticism 
is the result of lack of information. Newspapermen tell us that educa- 
tional news is second to none in public interest. Small, as well as large, 
school systems must develop the means to furnish positive information 
concerning educational progress to the public. A carefully planned and 
coordinated public information service is a must in furnishing adequate 
coverage of education to local newspapers and radio-television stations. 

Educational “pedagese” must be eliminated. Much misunderstanding 
and resultant criticism can be dispelled by speaking in a language which 
the public understands. To the average citizen, “life adjustment” and “the 
whole child” cause a lifting of the eyebrows. All publications prepared 
for community consumption should be carefully screened for the elimina- 
tion of technical educational terms and should be written in a style readily 
understood and accepted by the average citizen. 

It is important that the public have a clearer understanding of the 
impact of individual differences upon the educational program. The real 
split in the community concerning how well the school is doing its job is 
caused by a lack of agreement as to what the job is. We have a major 
consensus on the educational objective of providing every child with an 
education which meets his abilities and needs. However, the public is 
often critical of sound educational procedures designed to accomplish 
this goal simply because the people are not informed relative to the vary- 
ing needs and abilities of pupils. We have reached the place in America 
today where secondary education has taken a definite stand in justifying 
the comprehensive high school. To understand this important develop- 
ment in secondary education, it is necessary that the public be made 
aware of the wide range which exists in intellectual abilities and voca- 
tional goals. Once this range is understood, it becomes evident that a 
stereotype, single-track school organization is inadequate and that the of- 
ferings of the comprehensive high school make sense. 

Boards of Education must be encouraged to give greater attention to 
the educational program. As the elected representatives of the people, 
the members constitute our most important public educational agency. 
Far too often their agendas are completely dominated by routine decisions 
relative to facilities and personnel, and they have little opportunity to 
consider the naturé of the educational program. Time should be set aside 
for the Board to become informed on educational problems and the efforts 
being taken toward their solution. Boards of Education should participate 
in the determination of educational policies and objectives. 

Citizen councils and committees constitute an excellent opportunity 
for lay participation, provided that they are properly structured. Edu- 
cators have often been loath to encourage the formation of citizen councils 
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and committees because of a justifiable fear of the possibility that such 
groups might make recommendations or take other actions in opposition 
to the ongoing educational program. However, citizen councils and com- 
mittees can be a vital asset when their purposes and duties are wisely and 
clearly established. To such groups Boards of Education can delegate 
areas of responsibility for which the Boards themselves have insufficient 
time to give proper attention. Citizen councils and committees should be 
created by local Boards of Education and be responsible to them. When 
such groups are organized, their responsibilities and authority should be 
definitely established. The council or committee should be given respon- 
sibilities within a specific area, and it should be made clear as to just 
where its authority begins and ends. In most cases, the life of the com- 
mittee should likewise be determined by clearly designated dates of be- 
ginning and termination. Representation from all segments of the com- 
munity must be assured, and recognition must be given to the limitations 
of time and effort which laymen can devote to an educational project. 
Wherever possible, professional staff time should be provided to furnish 
expert help and, at the same time, to provide a proper liaison between the 
official school organization and the committee. 

Existing community groups offer a far too often untapped resource for 
strengthening the educational program. Service clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, labor union locals, professional organizations, and technical soci- 
eties welcome an opportunity to serve. When properly informed, they 
can assist in enriching classroom experiences, give motivation and guid- 
ance to pupils, and assist in-service training of teachers. 

A sampling of the opinions of community groups can prove valuable 
in gaining necessary information relative to varying points of view on 
educational issues. Close cooperation of schools and the community leads 
to a better understanding of the purposes and problems of education on 
the part of lay citizens and a greater appreciation of local needs on the 
part of educators. The inevitable result is the winning of staunch friends 
and supporters of the local schools. 

None of the foregoing proposals aimed at utilizing an enlightened and 
interested citizenry will guarantee by themselves improved lay participa- 
tion in the development of the educational program. Nevertheless, if a 
combination of these techniques is used consistently, both schools and 
community will benefit. No longer can the professional educator afford 
to give only lip service to the idea of community partnership. Those who 
consult the citizen only when interested in his pocketbook inay well be 
laying the foundations of the educational future in political quicksand. 
The lay resources which are of such potential value must be tapped now 
to strengthen the schools as they face the crises of the sixties. 





A NEW CONCEPT _E | 


IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION z 


FPAST—An ali new Fully Automatic Scoring Toshi for the 
FAST scoring of standardized tests of student aptitudes and 
achievements by the use of IBM cards marked directly by the 
students and scored automatically by machines for 
accuracy. Makes results available almost immed with de- 
tail listings arranged to give you the utmost in results. 
(Available now.) 


STUDENT CLASS SCHEDULING —A work-saving and 
highly efficient method of scheduling students in their desired 
classes with a minimum reject level. The student indicates his 
choices with advisor’s approval and the IBM 7090 does the rest. 
This new, high speed electronic digital computer provides 
optimum placement with censideration given to such $ as: 
@ balancing the number of students in each class © grouping 
students by abilities using an appropriate rating for each class 
@ scheduling all students to classes which must be taken before 
considering other requests @ trying all possible class combina- 
tions before rejecting a student’s request @ scheduling split 
sessions and other special schedules @ scheduling students in 
a predetermined sequence as specified by the sc’ administra- 
tion @ and many other important details. (Available now for the 
coming academic year.) 


MASTER PROGRAM PLANNING—A scientific method 
of developing a master program based on the student request 
cards described above and the availability of teachers and rooms 
to meet these requests. (Available in fal! of 1961 for the 
following academic year.) 
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